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Tho Ehhi»x p)unty Task Force on Library Instruction was 
formod :is a partk of a spec iaj .project grant, LSCA Title III. 
Tho project developed from the work of Janet Freedman and Harold 
Ba^ntly at Salem State* College in the area of bibliographic in- 
struction. This handbook wa.s produced in cooperation with aca- 
demic- and Nfhool library personnel representing the Essex County 
Ct»opor:it inji: Li l»rat* i :ins ami tho North Shore School Librarians. 
Tho purl ie i pan ts on the Task Force wore; 

Harohi Huntly, Salem State College (Co-ordinator ) 
Janet Kreodraan , Salom State College*(Co-ordinator) 
Lillian Goldin, North Shore Community College 
DouK i as Mai 1 1 and , Swampscott High School 
Stanford Terhune, Gordon College 
A second representative /rom the North Shore School Librar- 
ians was a memIxT ol the* T.'«sk Force, but resigned before the 
etnnpletion .ff ilw handbottk. 

The project on "I ibrary instruction was aimed at secondary 
school and (•t»tl«Hi«' library p{?rsc5nnel who could be aided in the 
devel(»pment of proj^rams ol instruction in information searching 
for hiiih se.ho<)l and collejit* students. The major reason for the 
protUiction of this handbook is the awareness that students lack 
skill.s in information .searching as well as '^thor basic skills. 
Th<» time seemed particularly opportune to bring school and 
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u(!udc>mic librarians toKfthor to share and rie\ op approaches 
t(i library instruction. This handbook and si». ..>rtive audio- 
visual matorials rxploro ways to create efft information 
soarchinK instructional pro^^rams. 

Tho ctompilors i>f this handbook would like to acknowledge 
tho following fimt rlbutors ; 

Chapter r - .Tunot Freedman; also, Harold Bantly 

Chapter II - Jant»t Freedman 

Chapter HI - Har(>ld Bantly; also, Douglas Maitland 
^ and Janet Freedman 

Chupier IV - Harold Bantly; also, Janet Freedman 

Chapti'r V - Stanford Terhune 

Chapt(»r VI - Lillian Goldin, Douglas Maitland, 

Janet Freedman , Stanford Terhune , 
and Harold Bantly 

Editing and re-structuring of several chapters was 

done by Lillian Goldin. Librarians and media specialists who 

font r Ihuted exemplary materials for the handbook are credited 

within the <-hupf« rs. 

This prf>je« t was funded through the Mas.sacbuset ts Board 

ot Library Comm i ns if>n(>rs wU.h Title III funds of LSCA (Library 

S<rvires and Const rutU ion Act), a federal source of library 

The activity which is the subject of this report was suppor- 
ted in whol<* or part by tho U.S. Office of Education, Department 
<>? 'eaiih, Education and Welfare. However, the opinions expressed 
herein do not necessarily r(?fl(*ct the position or policy of the 
ILS. Ofric<» of KthK'ation. and no official endorsement by the U.tS. 
orrtee of Kdiuat I on should b<* interred. 
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What It's All About 
Purposes 

Current library literature reveals that library personnel 
are btfCominR increasingly aware that good collections are just ^ 
one aspect of elfective library service. More and more libraries 
are engaging in outreach work to bring people into the library. 
Yet convincing the public that the library has something to offer 
them is still not enough. Too many people do not know how to use 
the tools necessary to gain access to thr» wealth of resources in 
libraries. Therefore, many libraries are developing or strength- 
ening programs to teach skills in information searching. 

School libraries have l^ng been involved in instructing 
students how to use library /media resources. In recent years,, 
however, school libraries have not been supported with suffi- 
cient trained personnel and material resources to meet the needs 
of all students. A survey* conducted in the Spring of 1976 by 
one of the co-ordinators of the current project, Dr. Harold Bantly, 
reveals how disparate existing library /media programs are from 
the standards established by the ALA American Association of 
School Librarians and the Association for Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology. The past three years have not seen an 
improvement in the unfortunate gap between what is needed and 
what is available. 

♦Bantly, Harold A. "A Survey and Analysis of the Extent 
of Implementation of the 1969 Standards For School Media Pro- 
grams in Selected Public Elementary and Secondary Schools in 
the New England states." Diss. Boston University, 1977; cited 
in Dissertation Abstracts International . Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, 
1977. 



A<*udcmji«.' MhraricK have nt" omo engaged in bibliographic in- 
Hiriu'tlon more r«'{t<*ntly. It has been discovered that evun those 
sludunts furlunatn rmouffh to havo some background in information 
search iHK prior to col logo can und themselves over-whelmed by. 
the unfamiliar 5U'rangc»ment and oreadth of resources offered by 
an aoadomlc inr{>rmation center. Usually there's a new classi- 
rifation system to master, indexes and abstracts never seen 
hor(»ro. and what appear to bo "exotic" media facilities and 
oqu ipmont , 

Faculty mombors are gaining an awareness that skills in 
inlormatiou sour<'hing aro basic to. academic success. Many col- 
l<»g<»s are finding it necessary to increase fundamental instruc- 
tion in English, Speech and other disciplines. Instructional 
staffs are hampc»r<*d in their efforts if students cannot locate, 
evaluate, and properly utilize information resources. Some 
eollegt* and univ<*rsity librarians are discovering that an old 
t r<«nd is being reversed. Rather than having to seek out in- 
structors t(» bring classes to the library, librarians are 
liein^ beseiged with re(]uest s for instruction in the use of re- 
.sourch materials. 

♦ 

How can I n>r:iry/med i a specialists respond to this growing 
noed to l>ring people and inf«>rmation together? Information 
Sea rel-.i ng pre.sents a guidc» for the practicing librarian who 
would likt? lo creato sucetjs.s f ul programs to teach students how 
to Itteale and ut ilize the invaluable learning aids in our 
I i l)rary/media i:ont(»rs. The manual was developed by a group of 
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people who bel iovo in j^ivlng people "information power." Being 
able to locate nt»nded Information, assess its quality, analyze 
its usefulness aad determine the best way to relate what is 
disoovt^rt'd t.i> tiifuTs are compotoncies which guarantee academic 
success in hi^^h fuhool and coUoge, and are necessary to func- 
tion in ovory .job and community situation beyond the formal 
t»ducational experience. Librarians are the key resource people 
imparting these vital skills. 

Information Searching ift the result of a year of work funded 
by the Massachusetfs Board of Library Commissioners, through a 
Library Services and Construction Act, Title III grant. The 
project co~ordinators , Harold Bantly, Assistant Professor of 
Education at SaNnn State College, and Janet Freedman, formerly 
Director of Public Services at Salem State and now University 
Librarian at * Southeastern Massachusetts University, worked with 
a task f<»rc<' c*hosf»n from the membership of two regional groups 
cooperating: with the project. Naomi Boches of Oliver Junior 

r 

High School, Lawrence, and Douglas Maitland of Swampscott High 
School represented the North Shore School Librarians Association. 
Lillian Goldin of North Shore Community College and Stanford 
Torhune of Gordon College were selected to represent academic 
librarians from the Essex County Cooperating Libraries. Th^ 
projcH't brought f<»f:c?ther two constituencies, who although they 
had no! f>r<w lou.v; I y worked together, discovered they are natural 
allies. Thro'K^h the Task Force meetings, the academic librarians 
were abK* to draw on the <>xt<»nsive experience of school librarians 

8 
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in the inst ruct ifinu 1 prorrss, and tho school librarians had the 
opportunity t«> share the slightly different perspective of their 
collego libruAy counterparts. Additional information was gath- 
ered throu^^h a <iui'.st ionna i re distributed to all secondary schools 
and collet^os in Essex County. The result of this pooling of re- 
soure:es and taliMits is a more dynamic and effective approach to 
Ilbrarv/modla instruction for both groups. Field evaluation of 
the manual was provided by: 

Mr. Edward Cavicchi , Librarian 

St. John's Preparatory School, Danvers , MA 01923 

Ms. Kathle«*n Crowe, Librarian - Teacher 
Salem State College, Salem, MA 01970 

Sr. Loretto Driscoll, Head Librarian 
Bradford Cf> liege, Bradford. MA 01830 

Ms. Lillian Goldin, Co-ordinator of Public Services 
North Shore Community College, Beverly, MA 01915 

Mr. Robert Guptill, Librarian 

North Andovor High School. North Andover, MA 01845 

Ms. Alice Johnson, Assistant Director 
Sal.^m Public. Library. Salem, MA 01970 

Mr. Richard I.ucler, Mndia Center Co-ordinator 
Sal(>m High School, Salem. MA 01970 

Mr. Douglas Maitland, Librarian 

Swampscott High Sch{)ol , Swampscott, MA 01907 

Mr. Thomas Scully. Director 

Peabouy Institute Library, Peabody, MA 01960 

Mr. Stanford Terhune, Head of Technical Services 
Gordon College. Wenham. MA 01984 

It Is our hop«> that tl.is manual will help other school and 
college librarians create workable instruction programs. 
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Discover What Is Needed 

Needs Assessment 




PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 



APPROACHES 
I AND METHODS 



PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 



THE FIRST STEP 

Where to start? -with a careful look at the needs which 
have to be met by the library/media instructional program. Be- 
fore designing any program of instruction, it is essential to 
do a needs assessment to determine: 

WHO needs library /media instruction? 
WHAT library /media instruction is needed? 
HOW this instruction can best be provided? 
A needs assessment is vital even if you've been conducting 
a library instruction projjram as far back as anyone can remem- 
ber. In fact, it might even be more important if this is the 
case! A 1 ibrary /media instruction needs assessment is a scien- 
tific management approach which will: 

1. Clarify for your community - and yourself - WHY you are 
doing what you are. 

Based on the data discovered and studios, you can 
determine hew to design a new program, or if you 
want to continue- the present program, revise the 
instruction somewhat or change the approach and 
content altogether. 
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2. Provide' documentation to students, faculty, administra- 
tion and •ommunily of thf- de«r€!e to which the library/media In- 
structional programs are responding to real needs. 

3. Holp dt^tormine priorities. 

Obviously you won't bo able to meet all needs 
discoviTod, but after a needs assessment is con- 
ducted, wiser choices can be made as to which 
needs sh»mld be addressed first. 



LEARNING FHOM THK RXPERIENCK OF OTHERS 



Many peopl<» think of surveys and interviews when they hear 

the term "needs assessment." Before you develop a formal survey 

and process for polling|your particular community's needs for 
« 

library /media instruction, it may be helpful to discover and 
utilize the <»xporience of other 1 ibrary /media professionals. 

1. Roview Relevant Books, Articles, Documents on Library/ 
Media Instruction: 

# 

' Most 1 ibrar^y /media specialists keep up with the 
literaiurt' of the field, but rather than relying 
on your favorite journal or two, look around to 
.s«M« if models from related disciplines can be 
discovered or if different perspectives within 
the profession can offer inspiration. One of 
tho nsisfjns we embarked on the project which 
produf'od this manual was the awareness that, 
althou^jh both schoc»l and academic librarians are 
vitally concerned with bibliographic instruction, 
there is little communication between the groups. 
Academic librarians may explore School Library 
Journal or School Med i a Quarterly to discover 
some now idoa^ School librarians may want to 
road tho Journal of Academic Librarianship or 
Col te^o a_nd Research Libraries^ Audiovisual 
Instruot ion offers ample ideas for using non- 
print m<»dia as a sourt!e of information and in- 
struct ion. The Wilson Company's index. Library 
Li tf^r.i lurt? , access numerous articles in these 
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; and other .journals under the heudins: Instruc- 
tion in Library Use. The Educational Resources 
Intorniut j on Clear i nj;house (ERIC) document col- 
l«vtion also has a wtnilth of material on library/ 
media instructional programs. The documents are 
in(l<^x«Hl and abstrat-tod in Resources in Education . 
a mondilv sorvio.o with semi-annual and annual 
oumulaL ion.s. The following subject headings 
will j)rt)vo helpful: Information Needs, Library 
Instruft ion , R«?loren<'o Materials, Research Tools, 
ScNircli Strategies. Pertinent information also 
appears under typof. of libraries - School, Col- 
It'ge, and University. Salem State College has 
all the documents cited in Resource s in Education 
from 1975 on. The complete ERIC coflection (from 
19(>6 to the present) is at the Merrimack Education 
Center in Chelmsford and the Northeast Regional 
Eduoat ion Center in North Andover.* Consult 
Chapter H for more suggestions. 

2. Contact Professional Associations and Groups: 

Library/media instruction is one of the most dy- 
namic forces in the field today and the profes- 
sional associations are full* of interested and 
interesting groups several of which are described 
in Chapter 6. 

a. Visit Other Li brary /Med la Centers: 

Tins manual refers t(» some specific approaches 
and matt-rials which have proven successful in 
instnu t ional prot^rams in schools and colleges 
in Ess<>x County. It would be worthwhile to visit 
some <»f the 1 ibrary /media centers to see these in- 
structional programs in action. Your observations 
and discussion of specifics with colleagues in 
neighboring communities may even lead to some co- 
op(»rat. ivr instructional developments. 



LEARNING FROM YOUR OWN EXPERIENCE 



Aftfr becoming familiar with the latest thinking and prac 
t ice in the li< l(! of libra1t\v instruction, you'll be ready to 



♦Movitij^ to ll;ivf»rhiM in 1979. 
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turn to your own community. How will the needs of the students 
and fabulty servi'd by your 1 i brary /media program be coupled 
with the .state ol the art to produce a creative instructional 
program? 

Examine th«» mission of the school system and the goals of 
your particular .school or college. No matter how interesting 
some of th€> ideu.s discovered in the literature or through 
visits may be, thoy are impractical to consider unless they 
art' compatible with the operational philosophy of the educa- 
tional setting in which you work. That philosophy will be 
expressed in written document.s, such as accreditation docu- 
ments, annual reports, studies of a parent body on the State 
or regional . level , and bulletins and catalogs. They may re- 
veal a redefinition of th- goals of the institution. For 
example, many colleges in this era of shrinking enrollments 
have incorporated in their missioh edu'cational service to ' 
new ol ientole--c>lder students, ca eer--changees, etc., as well 
us the tradHional 18-22 year old students. The back~to-baslcs 
movement (nay have altered the mission of a public school 
system— and conscnjuf^nt ly the Koals of your school and its 
\ ibrary/nied i a program??. 

A lot of information can be gained from a careful analy- 
sis ol your own library records. Review the statistics kept 
on previous 1 i hrary /media instruction programs. Following 
instruction, did library use increase? Did faculty report 
improved pc^rformance on research assignments? 

13 
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n rotords m-ro not kept or if an instruction program has 
not yot btM»n clrvo 1 oped , consider how circulation patterns or 
reforoncr statistics can help discover the needs of your com- 
munity. Observation is another important tool for assessing 
needs. Do many students appear confused about the use of card 
catalog, indexes, microform readers, slide-cassette programs? 
Are more faculty asking for I ibrary/media resources which can 
enhance instructional programs? 

DEVELOPING A SURVEY 

Now about that survey. While gathering facts to discover 
the needs and dc?termine the priorities of your particular com- 
munity, ke«^p in mind that the needs assessment is also serving 
as an Important public relations tool. The process of polling 
people to determine their library/media instructional needs 
also informs them about library instruction, and can generate 
expectations, p«»rhaps even enthusiasm, for instructional pro- 
grams. So, plan the formal survey carefully. By just jotting 
down a few questions an opportunity could be missed, not only 
to gather the if levant data, but also to acquire the support 
needed to develop a successful instructional program. 

In deciding upon data collection strategies and procedures, 
it may h<'lp to '■{)nsult a resource person who has expertise and 
experi(»nce in this area. Consider The Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners (648 Beacon Street, Boston; phone 727-2592), 
a local School ol Education, or Graduate Library School, the 
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local school syst.«»m, or evi«n individuals within your own school 
bulldinfc. 

A resource* person can help explore the various survey 
methods -7 written questionnaires, personal interviews, and 
observation — and assist in determining if one, or a combin- 
ation of thesf^ m<»thods, will be best -suited to your purposes. 
An experienced individual can guide In determining indicators; 
that is, designing- questions which measure the precise knowledge 
or opinions you want to discover. She/he may also suggest the 
benefits of usint; a computer to tabulate the survey results. 
Computers can reveal correlations between library skills and a 
Si^udent's tirade or major,. which may be very helpful in instruc- 
tional proj;ram development. 



CONSTRUCTING THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



1. The format should be clear and appealing. 

If a writt<»n questionnaire is used, be sure to con- 
si df»r the layout as well as content. Think of how 
many pif»o«-s of paper cross your desk and make sure 
the survey doesn't look like^-those you've placed on 
thc« hot torn of the "in" basket, or deposited in the 
circular file! 

2. A brief statement of purpose should precede the questions 

Define any terms which could be open to interpre- 
tation or are 1 ibrary /media jargon. Arrange the 
(questions in logical sequence, with personal ques- 
tions or opinions and comments placed at the end 
of thv cjuest ionnai re* . Use as many fixed alterna- 
tives, such as multiple choice, yes/no, or rating 
s<-ules as po.sslble. Avoid questions which suggest 
answers, or make people feel that they ought to 
respond in a certain way. Many people feel they 
should know how to use library resources and may 
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rate themselves as having more knowledge than they 
actually possess. It Is better to ask questions 
which will reveal what is actually known, rather 
than what is felt. In that way the needs assess- 
ment will disclose real needs. 

* 

CHOOSING THE RESPONDENTS 

Be certain to identify everyone who affects and/or is af- 
fected by ^e 1 ibrary instruction program — teachers, students, 
aUministralDrs, community people, and library staff. One survey 
Instrument or I technique may not apply to every group you need to 
poll. Perhaps you'll decid<» on a pre-test to measure student 
library .skills, combined with a questionnaire for faculty. Se- 
lected personal interviews with faculty, staff and community 
people can" supplement these written instruments and provide 
in-depth information where needed. 

Do not ask for opinions unless you are prepared to respond 
to the input rocoived. A library/media instruction profiram 
will bo soriously Jc»6pardized if the needs of each constituency 
served ar<«n't seriously solicited and considered. 

Ironically, one of the groups that is often forgotten in a 
library/media instruction program needs assessment is the li- 
brary's own staff. What are the attitudes of co-workers toward 
library instruction? Are they willing to participate? What can 
they contribute*? Frequently 1 ibrary /media instruction becomes 
identified with one person in an organization. If library in- 
struction is seen as a pet project of one individual, rather, 
than a goal of the organization, the instructional program will 
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not succoed. Tho instruction may last only as long as the en- 
thusiastic staff member remains in the position, or, in a large 
library, the sole practitioner may find that there are no col- 
leagues to join in his or her efforts, and the demands for in- 
struction must bo limited to that individual's ability to meet 
them. 

How about tho staff of your local public library and other 
information cenl.ors in your community which may be used fre- 
quently by students and faculty? What can the personnel of 
thece institutions repeal that will help determine directions 
for the instructional programs? 

Even if every group affected by your library/media instnic- 
tion program is identified, it will probably be impossible to 
poll every individual within each group. Samples will need to 
be selected. In a homogeneous grouping, such as students in a 
high school, it is fairly easy to achieve reasonably accurate 
results from a r:indom sample. You may choose to poll one out 
of every five students --or you may decide on a stratified sam- 
plc'^for example, one out of every five students in each of the 
four classes in the school. 

INTERPRETING THE RESULTS 

Once the facts are gathered, the next task is compiling and 
interpreting tho data collected. If you've been thoughtful 
about the purpose of the survey and have carefully constructed 
questions which indicate what you wished to discover, it won't 
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!>«• (Iinicult lit ntuilyAi' the results. Ono common approach to 
utlli/.«» u muKit'i* {{Uf».st lonnai r(.' on which answers can be tal/ned 
and from which ptTcentages can then be computed. Open-ended 
questions are moro difficult to tally. By determining sq^veral 
general catogori*".s you can group similar responses. 



Graphs and charts will aid in summarizing the data./ The 



bar graph, pie chart, and simple tables can present the/con- 

i 

elusions of your study in an easy-to-understand manner ^hich 
will aid you in convincing school or college admin istraltors, 
students* parents, and others of the needs for library^media 
instruction. / 

What did you discover? Were the needs of the conimunity 
the same or different from what was expected? Did causal re- 
lationships emerge? For example, did students in a particular 
major show better library skills? How does the data compare 
with findings reported in the literature, or learned from col- 
leagues in othor lioraries? 

No matter how much hard work is put into a needs assess- 
ment, it is usually worth the effort. It provides t|ie facts * 
on which to determine goals, establish workable objectives, 
and choose appropriate techniques and approaches for the 
library/media instructional program. 
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Beeler, M. G. Fanchrr, et . al . Measuring 
the Quality of Library Service; a Handbook . 
Metuchen , N J : Scarecrow Press, 1974 . 

A discussion of techniques and sample ques- 
tionnaires and surveys developed by school, 
colleKe and university libraries to deter- 
mine their community's library needs. 



Buries, Bill. Facts & Figures: a Layman's 
Guide to Conducting Surveys, New Haven, CT: 
Institute for Responsive Education, 1976. 

Writtejn to assist the layperson participating 
in educational decision~making, this succinct 
outline of the whys and hows will benefit 
library /media specialists, too. Case studies 
and sample questionnaires offer instructive 
models. 



The following assessment devices provide a sampling of tools 
for- consideration: 



1. "Information Finding Pretest" — courtesy of Naomi 
Boches. Oliver Junior High School, Lawrence, MA. 

2. "IMC Pretest"-- courtesy of Robert Guptill, North 
AndovcT Higb School, North Andover, MA. 

3. "A Tost of Information Searching Skills and Under- 
standings"-- courtesy of Janet Freedman and Harold 
Bantly, Salem State College, Salem, MA. 

4. "Freshmun Orientation Survey" — courtesy of Robert 
Gupti 1 1 . 
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"INFORMATION FINDING PRETEST" 
Library Citiz<>n.ship 

1. The person who helps you to find books in the library 

is callfd the 

a. Teac'hor b. Index c. Librarian d. Card Catalog 

2. To find out how many books the library has about the life 
of GeorKo WashinRton, you would look into the 

a. Index b. Reference Collections 

c. Table of Contents d. Card Catalog 

Parts Of A Book 

1. The Preface is found in which part of a book? 
a. Beginning b. Middle c. End 

2. The Introduction is found in which part of a book? 
a. Be^r inning b. Middle c. End 

3. Where do you find the author's name inside of a book? 

a. Table of Contents b. Summary 

c. Index ' d. Title Page 

4. The date when a book was written is called the 

a. Copyright Date b. Due Date 

c. Birth Date d. Author's Date 

Look at the Table of Contents below, and find the answers to 
the following questions. 

Table of Contents 

Chapter ^ 

Page 

1. How Man Conquered the Wilderness 1 

2. Transportation 43 

3. Why We Need Food 50 

4. The Nations of the Earth 71 

5. Communication 88 

6. Why the World Works 100 
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5. Circle tho page number on which the chapter about 
"Transportation" boj^ins 

a. 1 b. 71 c. 43 d. 50 

6. Circle the chapter title which begins on page 88. 

a. The Nations of th(» Earth b. Communication 
c. Transportation d. Why the World Works 

7. Circle tho chapt<?r in which information on page' 48 
would bcMoni?. 

a. Chapter 1 b. Chapter 2 

c. Chapter 3 d. Chapter 4 

8. Circle the longest chapter in the book. 

a. Chapter 6 b. Chapter 2 

c. Chapter 1 d. Chapter 5 

Look at the Index below and find the answers to the following 
questions. ^ 

INDEX 

Ohio River, 134. 

* 

Oil: in Ir:i(!, 383; in Manchuria, 400; in Persia, 382; 
in plains, 50; in Rumania. 329; in Trans^Caucasian 
RoKlons. 377; in Yugo.slavla , 331. 

0.11 cakes, what they are, 27. 

Oil seeds, in British East Africa, 355. 

Oklahoma: cattle in, 141; chief city of, 147; climate 
of, 132; cotton in, 137; oil in, 141: physical feature 
of, 135; rank of, in agriculture, 140; wheat in, 157. 

Olives: in Africa. 349; in Anatolia, 376; in Italy, 337. 

Oranges, in Florida, 33-45. 

9. On which page will information about the Ohio River be 
found? 

a. 8 b. 134 c. 7 d. 337 
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10. On whic!h pu^o will inforniation about oil in Rumania be 
found? 

a. 400 b. 383 c. 331 d. 329 

11. On which paRc will information about •^he physical ' 
feuturpK of Oklahoma be found? 

a. 157 b. 147 c. 141 d. 135 

12. How many pages of information about oranges in Florida 
are in the book? 

a. 19 b. 6 c. 21 d. 12 

III. Fiction and Non-Fiction 

1. A book of facts or information is 
a. Fiction b. Non-Fiction 

2. A storybook is * 

a. Fiction b. Non-Fiction 

3. Fiction books are arranged on the libtary shelves ac- 
cord infr to 

a. Color b. Number c. Title 
d. Author's last name 

4. Non -Fiction books ar?» arranged on the library shelves 
according to 

-v. 

a. Size b. Title c. Number 
d. Author's last name 

5. The systen which organizes non-fiction books on the 
library snelVes is called the 

a. Dewf-y Decimal Sj^stem b. Alphabetical System 
c. Library System d. Card System 

6. The awards for the best children's books of the year 
are cal led the 

a. Basic Book Awards b. Newbery and Caldecott Awards 
c. First Choice Awards d. Winnie the Pooh Awards 
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IV. Ht'lcTi'iifc .Skills 

I . lU'foreiu-f bcMikh may bo taken out of the library, 
a. Trut' b. False 

2. The book you use to look up the meanings of words is 
called the 

a. Encyclopedia b. Atlas c. Index d. Dictionary 

3. You can find article of information about people, places, 
and thinKs in the 

a. Atlas b. Dictionary c. Index d. Encyclopedia 

4. To locale a city »>n a map^ yoti would use the 

f\. Dictionary b. Index c. Atlas d. Encyclopedia 

V. LocatinR Library Materials 

1. Which of these authors' last names would come first on 
the library shelves? 

a. Estcrbrook b. Ets c. Eaton d. Eastman 
Use the picture below to answer the following questions. 











538 


597 


593 


598 


598 


Adt 


He.s 


Hur 

1 


Hur 


Rac 



2. Which b(»<>k is stplved in the wrong place? 

a. 598 b. 538 c 598 d. 597 e. 593 
Rac Adl Hur Hes Hur 

3, After which book should the incorrect book !>e shelved? 

a. 538 b. 597 c. 593 d. 598 e. 598 
Adl Hes Hur Hur Rac 
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"IMC - PRETEST" 



This is not a tust for grade. This test is to help you deter- 
mine what you knf>w or don't know about the Instructional 
Materials Center. Using your answers to these questions, you 
should concentrate on those parts of the program that will fol- 
low that will enable you to correctly answer every question. 



Complete the* following on your answer sheet: 

2. Cnuvsii & No. '(For example: English 121) 

3. Toucher '.s Name 

4. ChtHik school pi>cvlou8ly attended 

All of the que.stions that follow pertain to the North Andover 
High School Instructional Materials Center. Put the letter of 
the best answer on your sheet. 

DO NOT WRITE QN THESE TEST QUESTIONS 

1. What are the hour.s of operation? 

a. 7:00 a.m. to 4:00 p..m. 

b. 7:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

c. 8:00 a.m. to 3:3C p.m. 

d. 7:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

2. Which of t-he following kinds of materials are n^t available? 

a. Pamphlets 

b. Audiovi.sual 

c. Textbooks 

d. Magazines 

3. Why should materials be checked out? 

a. Know where to go to find materials if someone else wants 
to use them. 

b. Make sure materials are properly accounted for and not 

1 O.St . 

c. Make surt* material.s are available to teachers for use 
by their c lasses. 

d. All of th(; above. 
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4. Which of th«' tollnwinff is not a correct period of time that 
mater iu Is may bt* chockod out? 

tt. "It" books with pockets may be checked out overnight 

on t y . 

b. "K" book.s without pockets must stay in the IMC. 

c. A hook with no "R" on it may be taken for two weeks. 

d. Ma^azintts may be chocked out overnight only. 

UsinK the attached map, which letter corresponds to the 
Allocation of the following: 

5 . Seminar Area 12 . Index Table 

6. \ Nonprint Media Room 13. Assigned Study Area 

7. Periodical Area 14. Vertical File 

8. Professional Area 15. Microform Table ' 

9. Small -Group Room 16. Besei've Materials 

10. Circulation Desk 17. Bulletin Boards 

11. Card Catalog 18. Librarian's Office 

19. Which of tho following \s not a purpose of a major area of 
IMC? 

a. The seminar area is for class use only. 

b. The circulation desk is where all materials are to be 
checked out. 

c The professional area is for audiovisual programs, 
d. The vertical file contains pamphlets and clipping. 

20. In order to (obtain reserve materials you must: 

a. Ask your teacher for those materials. 

b. Look it up in the card catalog. 

c. Use the vertical file. 

d. Ask a Librarian at the Circulation Desk. 

21. Which of the following is not indexed in the card catalog: 

a. Books 

b. Magazines 

c. Vertical File ^ 

d. Audiovisual 

22. Which of the following methods is used for cataloging books 

a. Dewey Decimal 

b. Library of Congress 

c. Cutter 

d. Alphanumeric 
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2:1. WhU h «>r loi lowing t -s not^ a correct step in locating a 

k 

a. Consult f. ho t'ard catalog. 

b. Copy tht» call number down. 

c. Go directly to the shelves and see if you can find it. 

d. Ask a Librarian for help if you cannot find it. 

U.sine the attached map. which number corresponds to the 
locatitm ol the following categories of books: 

24. Non fiction 28. Prpfessional 

25. Fiction 29. Oversize 

26. Storios Collection 30. Atlases 

27. Biographies 31. Paperbacks - 

32. Which of the following is not a way of locating materials 
in the Vertical File: 

a. Ust? the vortical file drawer in the card catalog. 

b. Use the card catalog and look for green banded cards. 

c. Look in the vertical file alphabet ip ally by subject. 

d. Consult the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature.' 



33. Which of the following is not a kind of audiovisual material 
that is available: * 

s 

a. Filmstrips . 

b. Games 

c . Records 

d. Videocasset tes ' ^ 

34. The two audiovisual indexes are located: 

a. At the circulation. desk. 

b. On the index table. 

c. In a .separate drawer in the card catalog. 

d . Both a and c . 

35. Which of the following is not a step in the procedure for 
obtaining audiovisual materials: 

a. Chc»ck with the Librarian to make sure non-print media 
room iw available and sign in. 

b. Check the program out through the audiovisual department 

c. If you have trouble with equipment , ask an audiovisual 
student for help. 

d. Wh(»n finished with the program, leave it for a student 
to. pick up. 
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Whoro wtmld you hn ulo th«' lUrador's Guide to Periodical 
l.i I I'luf iir<'? 

a. I.I l>t:i f t ' s orriiM* 
l» . C.i rrn 1 .1 1 Mill DoMk 
<• . 1 inl«'X 'l';ib I <• 
tl . I»rr it kI M a I Ar«>a 

Usitij; t hi' ut. I ached pajrf Irum the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
l.i li'rut ui-f (not shown), answer the following questions; 

In whUh maKJi^.ine can you find a review of the moving pic- 
ture. "You'll Like My Mother" 

a . Newsw€»c?k 

b. Commonweal 

c . Time 

d. Saturday Keview 

The article on Yoga was written by: 

a. Herbert F. York 

b . !•: . Ma I i t s 

t* . HraU lord Perkins 
d. Ther«» is no :iulhf>r 

The article by Philip Orl e^^o can be tound beginning on page: 

a, 20 

b. v.n 
c , 21 r» 
d. K 

Which ol the following is not a step in the procedure for 
obtain in(4: back issues of periodicals? 

a. Consult tho index of periodicals owned by the IMC. 

b. Ask a Librarian or student aide to get the periodicals. 

c. (let the magai'.ine yourself from the periodical storage 
room, 

d. Use Stev«-ns Memorial Library if periodical is not available. 

How would you find out which books are located in the resource 
c<'nter.«> (julside ol the IMC? 

u. Use tfte card calalot; and look for cards with plastic 
ct>v;ers on i hem with the name of the resource center. 

b. Use the sju'ciaf reSfuirce center index. 

c. Ask a te:uh<T in iho department. 

(I. Ask th«* teacher tiido in the resource center. 
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42. What is the correcc procedure for checking books out of a 
resource contev? 

a. Sign the charge card and leave it where the book is. 

b. Sign the charge card and give it to the teacher aide 
located in the resource center. 

c. Bring the book to the IMC to be checked out. 

d. Ask a teacher in the department to check the book out. 

43. Which of the following is not a correct step in the proce- 
dure for getting a pass to the IMC and checking out of a 
Study Hall : 

a. Get a pass from a teacher in advance of your free 
period. 

b. Chock out of study hall with the supervising teacher. 

c. Present iho pass to either the supervising Librarian 
or placf> It on the Circulation Desk. 

d. At the bc>ginning of the study period, report directly 
to the IMC. 

44. Which of the following activities is not permissible in 
the IMC: 

a. Reading a magazine. 

b. Playing cards. 

c. Doing homework. 

d. Viewing a filmstrip. 

45. Which of the following disciplinary procedures will be used 
if a student does not use the IMC properly: 

a. Lose privileges to use the IMC for a week. 

b. Sent tti. Principal 's office. 

c. Write ati assay on why I will use the IMC properly. 

d. Sent back to Study Hall and lose privileges to use the 
IMC for one month. 
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••A TK.ST Of IN!'(»UMATI()N .SKAltCH I N(J SKIIJ.S AND UNDKRSTANDINGS** 



DlUKt'TIONS ; Cin lc* numh(?r ot the answer which best completes 

ouch ot tho Htatomcnts below. 





PS 


Frost. Robert, 1874-1963 




35 1 1 


Thompson, Lawrance Roger, 1906- 




.R94 


Robert Frost: the early years, 1874-1915, 




Z953 


by Lawrance Thompson. (1st ed.) New York, 






Holt, Rinehart and Winston (1966) 






XXV i , 641 p. illus. , ports. 24 cm. 






Bibl ioRraphical re'ferences included in 






"Notes" (p. 479-606) *, . 






1. Frost, Robert, 1874-1963. I. Title 






PS3511.R94Z953 811.52 (B) 66-20523 






Library of Congress (66fl8) 


A. 


The 


catalog card abovo is an example of a: 




1. 


Subject card. 




2. 


¥ltle card. 




3. 


Author card. 




4. 


Media card. 


D. 


The following; statement about this card is not true: 




1 . 


There are tracings given. 




2. 


The author is Robert Frost. 




3. 


Thore ar{» illustrations in it. 




4. 


A bibl i<)^;raphy is included. 


C. 


Tht» call numlxT on the? card indicates: 




I . 


Thf pub! i shiT • H cod<' number. 




2. 


Wh<Te lit Toe ate the book in the stacks. 




3. 


An ac*<'««ssi<)n numbe^r used by a cataloger. 




4 


How thr <ard is filod in the drawer. 
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Tht' Rt?acl(»r's (Juido to Periodical Literature: 

1. Lists itrticles in newspapers. 

2. Sunimarizc»s articles in magazines. 

3. Indoxe.s articles in magazines, 

4. Advises people on current novels. 

A ^luid source lor the study of prominent early Americans is: 

1. Current lUo^raphy. 

2. The telephone direct(»ry. 

3. The Town or City Hall. 

4. Th<.« loe.al Historical Society. 

The Library of Congress subject headings: 

1. Is a guide to the study of the United States. 

2. Lists all the books in the Library of Congress. 

3. Outlines the subjects used in the card catalog. 

4. Lists tht? bills and laws of the Un.lted States by subject. 

The be.st place to read a newspaper account of D-Day (WW II) is 

1 . The New York Times on microfilm. 

2. The Library of American Civilization. 

3. The International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

4. Ayor's Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 

brie! summary of an article on a current topic will be 
found in: 

1. The ReadfT's Guide to Periodical Literature. 

2. The S<)eial Science Index. 

3. The N'-?w York Times Index. 

4. Statist ie.al Abstracts. 

One could find a review of 1^ Charlie Chaplin film in: 

1. MaGill's Masterplots. 

2. The New York Times Film Reviews. 

3. Landers Film Reviews. 

4. The FlImtfO{?r's Companion. 

The best plai-e to look for a history of word definitions is: 

I. The Oxford Knj^lish Dictionary. 

2 . Mod(^rn lin^ I i sh Usapje . 

3. The Word Kinder. 

4. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
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Tho Kssay uml (i<nt?ral Literature Index is: 

1. An Indrx tir> bt;st-sul 1 Ing novels. ! 

2. An Indrx to essays in magazines. 

3. Revlew.s of the . jor essays of famous auj^hors of the 
world. ; 

4. An index to essays in books. • 

1 

In order to locate a book on the shelves, you ^^ust know: 

\ 

1. The author's- name. \ 

2. The tltl<« o{ the book. 

3. The call number. \ 
4 ., The pub I ish<»r. \ 

Publications from the U.S. Department of AgriculWre can be 
located in: •\ 

1. Monthly Che<:klist of State Publications. 

2. U.S. Government Manual. 

3. Monthly CatuloR of U.S. Government Publications. 

4. Farmer's Almanac. \ 



The Encyclopaedia Britannica Micropaedia is: 



1. The introduction to the Encyclopaedia BrltannicV* 

2. The index to Encyclopaedia Britannica. \ 

3. A children's edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica\ 

4. The annual yearbook to Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The best way to locate a poem by e. e. cummings is to use: 

1. Poetry Magazine. 

2. BioKraphy Index. 

3. Oxford Companion to American Literature. 

4. Granger's Index to Poetry. 

The office address of your state representative can be found 
listed in: 

1. The World Almanac and Book' of Facts. 

2. The Bo<>k of the States. 

3. The Municipal Yearbook. 

4. The Manual of the General Court. 

A current article on business could be located by using: 

1. The Intornat ional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

2. Thomas Kogister of Manufacturers. 

3. Rand McNaliy Commerical Atlas and Marketing Guide. 

4. BuJ:»iness Pi?r iodical .} Index. 
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It. TIm' l urri'ni «( utu.s of u pifce of leKislation in the U.S. 
(*<»iinr<'ss lan Ix'sL bo lOund in: 

1. U.S. C!t»nr. rtrs.si emu I 1)1 r«;ct<>ry . 

2. Annotui^'U Laws ol tho United States. 

.'i. K«»adf«r's (iuidf? to Periodical Literature. 
•4. Con^rcs.'ii until Cjuarterriy. ' 

S. A biofrraphy oi Susan B. Anthony can be found in: 

1. Th(! Dit t ionary of National Biography. 

2. Who's WIk» of American Women. 

3. Current Biography. 

4. Notablf^ American Women. 

T. Tht» best plute to phone for information on lead paint 
poisoning would bo: 

1. Local Police Department. 

2. CoIleRo Hoalth Clinic. 

3. City Ik'ulth Department. 
^. Arnerioan lied Cross. 

U. Th<* host sourtto to use in locating the boundaries of Palestine 
at the timo of Roman Emperor Augustus is: 

1. Shophord's Hi-storlcal Atlas. 

2. Atlas ol Karly American History. 

3. Hammond '.s World Atlas. 

4. National Geographic Atlas of the World. 

V. Th<? Salem Maritime National Historical Site (Custom House 
and Derby Wharf) would be listed in: 

1. Ri'search Centers Directory. 

2. American Art Museums. 

3. The Directory of World Museums. 

4. Thi? Foundations Directory. 

W. A Gazettoor is: 

1 . A book esf. road maps. 

2. A brief trncyclopedia of world places. 

3. An indox to newspapers. 

4. Abstracts of geography articles. 

X. A Government Documents Depository Library is a: 

I . Super ini'»ndent of Documents bookstore. 

2. A library of state law.s. 

3. The U.S. Treasury Library. 

4. A I ibrary of federal government publications. 
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Y. Tht' mtJMi !ik»'ly source',- for brief facts about almost any topic 
Is in: 

1. Columbiu^ippincott Gazetteer. 

2. International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

3. The World Almanac i 

4. BartUnt's Familiar Quotations. 

Z. The Nicem Ind(»x contains a listing of : 

1. Health clinics. 

2. Educational media. 

3. ColleRt* mc'dia centers. 

4. Medical journals. 
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"KUKSHMAN OHIKNTATION SURVEY" 



The IMC is proparinf^ a formal orientation program for incoming 
Freshmen. Wc» wtmld uppireciate having your impressions about 
what should bo included in this program. Please check each 
t>r the lollowinj; statements as to whether or not you feel it 
should be included in the program. A further program(s) will 
be developed at a later time to teach research and other ad- 
vanced skills. What we are interested in at this time are 
those knowledges and skills that every sttident at North Andover 
HiKh School should have. 

Arc»a you teurh in: 



Art 

Bu.s i ness 

Kntil Ish 

Foreign Lanj;uu>.r«'s 
Home Ef. ont>m i c s 



Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Educat ion 
Science 

Social Studies 



Which of the followinK do you think should be Included in the 
Freshman Orientation Program? Indicate your react xW on the 
.seale opposite eaeh item. 



Strongly Unde- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree cided agree Disagree 

1. Hours or operation 
of the IMC 



Kinds of maltTials 
avu i I able 



li. Reasons for <*hcckini; 
out materials 



4 . Period of I ime 
materials may hi* 
checked out 



5 . Locat i<»n ol t hf 

major areas aiuJ parts 
of t he IMC , «' . , ver- 
t ica \ file, seminar 
ar«'a, non -print media 
room. <»tc. 



(> . Purpo.se a[ the major 
areas and parts of 
tht» IMC 
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Strongly Unde- Dis- 

Agree Agree c ided agree 



7. Procedure lOr jjetting 
rosorve matonals 

8. Kituis ol m;if«*rials 

i ruic^xt^d In t card 

t). Numr c>r m<*ni()d usi'd to 
c*u(alo)< bonks (Dowey 
Dc*e ima I ) 

10. PrcHTedure lOr locating 
books 

11. Location of the major 
categories of books 

12. Ways of locating 
materials in the 
Vertical Fi li» 

la. Kinds of audiovisual 
matter i a! s available, 
c*.j4., V idoocMsset tes . 
records , eU- . 

I'l . Location of the in-- 
dexivs to aud i t>v i sual 
mater ia 1 s 

15. Procc^dure for ob- 
taining audiovisual 
materials 

hi. How to operate a 

videoc asset tc* unit 

17. How to operate a 
t' I Imst rip vic^wer 

IS. Location of the 

Header's Guide* to 
Period ical Li terature 

to. {fow to operate* an 
aud ioeasset tt* un i t 

2iK How to use the 

Rc^adt^rVs Gii ^de to 
Period ical Li t <*ra turc^ 



Strongly 
Disagree 
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Strongly Unde- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree cided agree Disagree 

21. Procc'dur*,' lor gPttinK 
buck issues nf period- 
i c.ii I s 



22. H«>w to opt'rattf a 

mirro I'i Ifn/microl iche 
roudor 



2'A. Lof.atitm ol satellite 
r(?sc>urce renters 



24, Procedure lor identi- 
fying when books are in 
a resource center 



25, Procedure for checking 
books out of a resource 
center 



20. Names of the IMC staff 



27, Procedure for getting 
a pass and checking out 
of a study hali 



2H. Kinds of student ac- 
tiviti<*s permit tod 



29. Disciplinary procedures 
for inappropriate use? 
of the IMC 



30. OTHER: 
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Design Programs To Meet Needs 

Program Development 




APPROACHES 
AND METHODS 



PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 



This chapter will provide an outline of steps to follow in 
developing a manageable instructional program in information 
searching skills and processes. In addition, you will find some 
suggestions and more questions! The answers and the action will 
evolve as you develop a program for library /media instruction 
appropriate for your school or college. 

OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOR THE PEOPLE! 

The development of programs of instruction in information 
searching concerns the same kinds of 'Steps and procedures that 
are involved in any program of instruction: What is to be 
learned? Who is to do the learning? How will the learning take 
place? How well was the learning accomplished? To be more spe- 
cific, there are ten generally prescribed steps in the procedure 
for developing instructional programs: 

1. Decide what program goals will help the students 
become successful in their course assignments or 
in everyday lives; 

2. Examine the characteristics and interests and 
needs of the students who will be in the program; 
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3. Dovolop object ivos of performance which will ful- 
fill those needs and interests; 

4. List the content or subject matter which will 

support each objective; 

5. Det<*rnun<> what the student already knows about 
this foni.ont and what she/he needs to learn 
abou t it; 

H. I»lan straionies and activities in relation to 
information searching which will bring about 
the learning; 

7. Select or produce* the resources, required to 
provide effective and efficient instruction; 

8. Coordinate supportive services to carry out 
the instructional program; ' 

9. Implement the program of learning activities; 
and 

10. Solicit feedback from th-; participants for 

student follow-up and revision of the programs. 



The genera! goal of any program of instruction is to bring 
about posit iv<' thanges in th<» behavior of the learners — her/ 
his attitudes, ways of thinking, knowledge of ideas and processes, 
and application of skills to new situations. Learning involves 
changes in behavior. Instruction provides the means to that 
<^nd. It requirc's the planning and coordination of human and 
material resour<-t>.s to accomplish the intended learning program. 



Kemp. Jrrrold E. Instructional Design: A 
Plan For Unit and Course Development . Belmont, 
CA: Kt'aron Publishers, 1971 . 

Although a few v«»ars old, Kemp's .small book 
clc?arly and simF)ly presents the procedures 
and conKideratit>ns important for the design 
and pi aiming of instructional programs. An 
t»xcell<"nt frame of reference. 
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(iKNKKAl. GOALS 



STUDENTS 



*avocat ions 

• I I f e-* 1 ung I earn i n^ 



•background 

» prior knowledge 

« learning characterist^lcs 

•interests 



OBJECTIVES 

. student -oriented 
. performance-based 
.spec* If ics 
. i't»nt ent inc luded 



^ LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



•sequence of activities 

.strategies or approaches 

.grouping of students 

.rule{s) of instructor-librarians 

.time and space allocations 

. resources 



.support from community 
. implementation 
.cissessment 

.feedback and revision 




IMPLEMENTATION 
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IIAISON I)'1:THK 

Thr miN<»n Tor its exist <'m^o — that is the place to begin 
pinnnii)^ a i»n>|;rafn ol instruction in Information searching. 
What knowlcdj^t' and skills ar(^ neoded , for what purposes, and by 
whom??? The first step, therofore, is to conduct a needs assess- 
ment . The approaches to needs assessment have been reviewed in 
Chapter 2. ' . 

The second consideration in the planning for programs of 
instructi<>n is knowini; about the people for whom the instruction 
is intended — ihv studonts. Too often, the students and their 
ItMirnin^; c-harar t or is^ ics ar^* c)ver looked in the process of de-* 
vt'lt}pin^ thi» ohjtM* t i vi»s , .sc»l ch-.i ing the? content, and arranging 
I hr loKisticul ii(»lails ol the program. 

What are» the* studonts like? What are their learning styles? 
What aro their interests? What are their attitudes about infor-^ 
mat ion soRrchin^ and libraries? The answers to these, and sim-^ 
ilar qut?sti<ms an* important to the involvement of the students 
in the Ic^arnins activities that are planned. Here is a list of 



several stud€?nt c^haracter i st ics that should be considered as a 



basis for planning the proj^ram of instruction. 



A^<* anci maturity level; 



PaiM» oi I t^arn i nn ; 



NiH^d lOr eonerete experiences; 



At t ent ion span ; 



5. 



Ability to work individually or in small groups; 
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i'>. A<'c<M>t anco «>f responsibility for own learning; 

7. PotT-j-crmtp i n r lut'ntu' , 

H. Li'iirnin^: di sabi 1 i t ics ; 

i>. Int or»«sis and avot;at ions; 

10. Attitudes about lii)raries; and 

U. Prior knowlodRc* of th(' skills and processes. 

KnowU'd^o of thosj- studont characteristics, and others, may pro- 
vid<' the bases \ttr dec-isions rr^Rarding the parameters of the 
I>^<>^;ram of instruction -- the scope of the objectives, the se- 
lection of content-, the nature of the learning activities, and 
the appropriate sequunce of activities for implementfit ion . 

GOALS - THE BlO PICTURE 

Whether y<iu are planning an advertising campaign, designing 
a slide-tape j>roj^ram. or developing a curriculum for information 
s«*ar< hinKC inst r in t ion , advice from experienced predecessors and 
ex|>irts win suK^t^est the crstabl tshment of goals for the program. 
Cicials are lh<» ,''n;«'»cral statf»ments of purpose that give overall 
dirt«ct ion to the d{?tails of planning that follow. They are, 
therefore, a necessary part of the program. Here are a few 
( vamp J OS . ♦ 



I. To impart to the siud<»nts an awareness of the 
information resources available to them and to 
develop (he skills needed to utilize these 
re sou rci 's ; 



♦l:\amphvs oi }^oa I s courtesy of Harold Bantly, Salem State 
(*oM«»|ic, Kdith Haum. Saui^us Junior High School, Naomi Boches, 
CMiver Junior IliKh School, and Richard Thomas, Rockport High 
S(h«»ol. 



is 
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2. To di vi'fop .sc?ari'lun^: stratej^it's by which to find 
inf ormal icin perLinont to their needs or interests; 

II. To t?Xf>loro and locuto a wide range of sources of 
information in four c^ategories 1 ibrary , media, 
human, and community re.sourcc?s; 

I. Tit di v« h>|> iin ovuluai iv<' approach to the use of 
int'orm.'il ion ri'sourc.fs ; 

r». To protmtio tnd(>pon<iont research so that students 
uftpiin- fhi- ability to u.se library tools; 

<». To i>n>motf? and guido better reading among students; 

7. To introduce .students to the resources of the 
public* library and to reinforce their mastery 
of 1 ibrury ski 1 Is there. 

Thi? development of a sot of program goals is usually not a 
difficult ta.sk. Ideas and help may come from several sources — 
pror<»ssional guide! ini^s or standards for bibliographic instruc- 
tion, I lio philo.soj>hy of f(hHition of the institution, curriculum 
^uKitvs ill I lie raih.jfci areas, a (•omrnittee of representatives from 
the varnm.s se{u»<''-ts of the educational community served, a 
survey of faculty and studonts and one's own prolessional back- 
groun<l and training. 

The program goals established for a particular school or 
college must not be Just "pulled" from the sourcest They must 
bo meaningful to ihc» needs, appropriate to the learners, and 
attainable by the program planners. 

Till: 0H.li;(TIVK OF TIIK OBJHCTIVKS 

Onrr tin* j;t>:tls liavf Imuwi rst abl is>heci , the next step is the 
ivrit mji iil obJiH t ivos lor i ns^t ruction . Goals^ as have been 
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df.srr tlx'd . an- M:»'riiTal. ovorull sstatemonts of purpose. Objec- 
tivoH, althouj^h dt'rivt?d f rum the goals, are specific statements 
about the knowh'dKc. processes, skills, and attitudes to be de- 
veloped by the learners as an outcome of the program of instruc- 
t i<»n. 

Th(^ writing; of objectives Is, perhaps, the most challenging 
and Liu' most e>iten nej^lef'.ted step in the procedure for developing 
frr«it iv«> pro^rintis or Instruct l<»n . It requires time, thoughtful- 
n«ss. and tare In I writ in^. Why should one take the time and make 
ilM' t f r<»ri to wriio objec tives? They are important to an in- 
structional pro^rram for a number of reasons: 

1. They provide guidelines for the selection of t^^ 
most usi^ful content — knowledge, skills, pro- 
cesses, attitudes; 

2. They ^^ive direction to the preparation of appro- * 
priatc* learning activities; 

;i. They provide the basis for the selection or pro- 
duct i(>n {>! effective instructional resources; 

l . They act as yL yardstick for later evaluation to 
df'tfrnn nc tfw a<-('ompl i shments of the learners 
and <•[ tfci i vcnt'ss of the program Itself; and 

r». The object iv<*s provide the learners with the 
purpose :ind means of providing their own input 
and etlorts towards the learning activities. 

Th(^ t>bjfrct I v««s for a prof^ram of instruction are best writ- 
ten as performance (»bject iv^es. A performance objective may* be 
dtvt med as the .statem«»nt of a specified level of performance of 
a skill or pr'nedtin? which r<»sults from l(?arning. It implies a 
change m behav i«»r or performance which the learning activities 
are d«*s»gn<-d t<» ac<(»mp i i sh . 
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WliuL iin^ thi- oharactfr i sL U's of the well-written performance 
objt'ft ivr? What riiaki'.s an objiMt i v<? meaninKful In designing 
IH-oKrams ol mst rue t ion? The following formula may be helpful 
in writing? th<»sc ob j(?c-t ivc».s : _ , 



Pt^^f{>^man(•t• ObjiM-tivo = Task + Conditions + Standards 



The {)t'rt"t)rmancf objective consists of a stated "Task," the 
"C{)ndit ions" under which it would be performed, and the "Standard 
ot Competence" you would expect from that performance. A closer 
look at these (■(»mponents that go to make up the objective reveals 

t hat : 



The objective states a tusk, ie. , a skill or process, 
that the l(>arner is- expected to be able to perform. It 
IS helpful lo use an action verb in writing the task. 
This tcrchni(|ue provides an observable performance which 
will help in determining if the task has been carried 
out as expected; 

An objective also includes the conditions, or situation, 
under which, t>r after which, the task is to be performed. 
These conditions could be stated as mat-eri' Is or condi- 
tions giv«^/i for the task performance, restrictions or 
limitations on the performance, or prerequisites for the 
per fc»rmani'e of the task; 

When appropriate, the objective includes the standard, 
or level of performance accepted. That is, a brief 
description of how well the task should be performed. 



^ There are a few other useful considerations for the writing 
of performance objectives. First, the objectives should be 
written as precisely and concisely as possible. Objectives are 
often couched m wordy or vague terms and, thus, become open to 
misinterpretation. Second, they should be written in student- 



orit'ntfd phrase: "The student will..." and add the task, con- 
ditions, and standard to <(>mpl<?te the objective. Third, test 
tiut y<un- list ot objcc t i vts with your colleagues or the students. 
Ask them to r«-;i(l t he I Lst and .judse if they are student-oriented, 
Indicate what is in be learned, and how it is to be performed. 
Ffmrth. check t ho objective to see if the performance will be 
observable and. therefore, subject to evaluation. 



Mag^er, Robert F. Preparing Instructional 
Objectives . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 
1975. 

A self-instructional, programmed text designed 
to pres<'nt the basic elements In the process of 
writing objectives for instructional programs. 
A short, sel r-corrocting text recognized in the 
field. 



A tew cxamplt's of performance objectives are given below 
to illustrate the guidelines presented: 

1. Given u catalog card, the student will note the 
whole call numb(>r on paper and use it to find • 
the correct section of the stacks for the book 
listed on the card, and then find the book on 
the shel f . 

Tasks = note on paper, find section, find book 
Condition = given a catalog card 
Standards = correct section, book itself 

2. After having found the t»pic of his/her choice 
in the Reader 's Guide To fefU^qdical Literature , 
the. student will interpret the^ information given 
for an article under that topic, locate the 
periodical containing the article in the collec- 
tion, and find the article on the correct page. 
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Tasks = interfSrot information, locate the period- 
ical , find the article 

Conditions = use of Header's Guide, locate*' a topic 

in it V ^ 
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Standards = correct interpretation of information 
(implied), locate correct periodical, 
find Cfirrect page 

3. Given the birth and death (If appropriate) dates 
for a person as subj(;ct of a biographical search, 
the student will search for and find at least two 
sources of biographical information determined by 
whether the subject is living or dead. 

Task = search for and find sources 

Condition = ^.^iven dates of a blcg:^aphee 

Standards = two sources; sources A live or dead 
persons 

Finally, a low words of caution! Remember that the writing 

t>f Instruct lonu I f>b.joctivos is part of a process for developing 
c'lfociivo proRr'»ms of instruction. They are not ends in them- 

solves. Use them as a basis for making professional decisions. 

Expand upon Lhem in developing learning activities. They are 
t ho "road map, but not the whole trip! 

CONTENT 

Tho content, or subject matter, of the objectives will be 
tlie knowledge, skills, processes, and the attitudes that will 
be learned or developed during the instructional program.- This 
content will be determined directly from the needs asses.sraent. 
What is net.'ded should be taught! And, be sure that it is rele- 
vant and f)f lnf«Test to the learners. If it is not, you are 
lost before you bt.'i^in! 
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As t.t) thtr conti'nt of u program of instruction in information 
NfaivlilnK. hi'ri' am some possl hi U Llt?.s : 

1. "How i^i^l sturtfMi" What do I know about the 
l<»pi{: rnysoll? An <-n<;yc loped la can provide an 
out lint' ol knowlodi^o. How will the card catalog 
help mt^? Th(? system of classification? What 
clues t.o searching? can I get from each source? 

2. "S-^archinK str^togies" — Developing approaches 
to searching. Learning from mistakes. Getting 
help from the librarian. 

3. "Knowlod^e of resources" — Browsing in the book 
and ror(>ronce collect 19ns. Finding magazine and 
newspaper articles using microform resources. 
HfarinK about special subject resources and special 
cul lev t ions. 

•1. "How to use the res< iirces" — Using the card catalog. 
Start inj^ with indexes and directories. Reading 
directions in the? sources. Interpreting the data. 

5. "Kvaluii t. ing the Sources"— Checking to see who 
wrote it . What is the scope of coverage? What 
are the credentials? Looking beyond the title 
page . 

6. "Finding media sources" — Why would media be • 
helpful? The kinds of media available. Media 
resources in the community. Operating the equip- 
ment. Techniques for making your own media. 

7. "Usinp human sources of information" — Considering 
human resources. Looking under your nose. Asking 
others. Approaching people as sources of information. 

8. 'Selecting and finding community resources" — The 
vast world of untapped sources of information, 
itosourees in your community. Beyond the local 
community. Using directories to community re- 
sources. Getting beyond the receptionist. 

. y. "Usin^r media as a tool of research" — Recording 
your findings on tape or film. Techniques for 
photography and audio recording. Copyright and 
permission. Editing. Using your media to tell 
or show others. 
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NOW TO THK Ll'ARNINn ACTIVITIKS 



All the planning; so lar has been preliminary to this stage 
in tho dovolopminii of in.si rue. lion in information searching. 
With objecLivos and content before you, it is time to select 
and prepare tht^ a<?tual activities, presentations, and exercises 
that th<r lr:struc. {.ors ant the students will go through together 
U> learn about inr(>rmation soarching. 

What do you have to plan for? What will be the decisions? 
lit^re are some ba.s<»s for planning the activities: 



1. Kinds of activities — lecture, demonstration, 
tour, c>xamples, search and find, case studies, 
self -guided, a combination? 

2. Sequenc-«' of activiticfs — the most meaningful 
sequence of activities, introductory, supporting 
evidence, summary and reinforcement? 

a. Type of strategy or approach — instructor to 

student, ciuestlon and answer, inquiry, interactive 
among stud<>nts, p€»er-tutoring. 

•1. (iroup^iiiM: of studt?nts — whole class, small groups, 
indivtdiiul studonts? ^ 
< 

5. Instruc { <»rs - - sta f f available, cooperative efforts 
wjth tt'achers, peers as instructors, background 
and training? 

ChapttT 4 provides an overall look at the approaches and 
matfriuls which could be utilized in the learning activities. 
Explore the alternatives. Weigh the advantages and limitations 
at each. Dt»cide which will be the mofit effective and efficient 
for your program of instruction in information searching, rec- 
ognizing the needs of the task and the people involved. 
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C'KTlach, .It'rnon S. , and Donald P. Ely. Ti?aching 
and Mt'd iu : Systematic Approach . Englewood 
ClTrfs, NJ: Pront ice-Hal 1 , Inc., 1971. 

An uttompt to idontify and describe the elements 
of tfUfhifiK that havo been useful to good teachers 
in ihf past and appear to be of continuing value. 
Focusi\s on the totaJ design of instruction and the 
teach<>r as a coordinator of learning resources. 



Select int^ Media For Learning : Readings From 
^Audiovisual Instruction . Washington, DC: 
Assoc! at ion for Educational Communications and 
Technology. 1974. ^ 

An execl lent collection of reprints from the 
journal --source material to help media pro- 
fessionals, curriculum specialists, and teachers 
prepare courses and find ways of presenting 
material sf) that students learn. 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Ultimatoly. the success of a library/media instructional 
{iro^ram depends on the involvement and support of many people-- 
Students, t acu J t y , administrators, school committee members, 
{>aronts, and others. Advertising the services of the library 
IS important t<> the {)romotion of an effective instructional 
pro^jram. Kven as the ^oa 1 s and objectives are being developed, 
an active public rt^lations propcram should be taking place to ^ 
ecnivincf individuals and groups of the importance of teaching 
pet)pU* how to i i nd , evaluate, and use information. 

Bocaus*^ pe'ople do not kn<»w how to pair access tt) information 
in libraries, many havt' .stoppf*d visiting 1 ibrary /med ia centers 
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altogothor. A publif r<»l;iiions effort beji^ins wirfi making people 
aware of what iht* library can do for them. The approaches are 
limiled only by the imaKinat ion . 

* 

1. Publish a directory of library services and make it 
available?, not «inly in thv library/media center, but in faculty 
cMflces and louriKi's, in I he cafeteria, in the student center — 
wherever peopl«* gather. 

2. Prepare a regular column for the school or college 
•newspaper, or issu*» a special newsletter to announce new services 
and collections, indicate staff accomplishments, acknowledge the 
contributions of student workers, and publicize library /media 
center programs and exhibits. In addition to books, films, and 
other material in the collection, note commercial films, upcoming 
television proj^raraming , and human and community information 
restmrct'w. 

'A. in^hl i^^fit nhrury st»rvices through displays and exhibits 
wiihin ihf ! t bra ry /media eonL(»r and in other school or c|f^pus 
sfLtinjjs - It lass room, dormitory, or athletic center. A display 
in an area tHhir than the library will help inform the non-user 
o( ht»w library ri'sources and services can meet their needs. A 
su^rgt'stion box at one or more of these locations may help the 
staff discover why more people are not coming to the library. 

4. If th<Tf' is an orientation program for new students 
and/or faculty. b.» sure a message from the- library is included. 
While thj^s is not th** ocea^ii<>n for a lengthy presentation, nQ,w 
memh€»rH <jf your community ciin be given an introduction to the 
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fMisUtvf ways tn whii'fj the M brury /med i a center can serve them. 

5. A sliu«'"tupi' program can be created to take the library/ 
tm'dia o«*ntt^r t<. P.T.A. or othvr community meetings where support 
for tht.» pruf^ram cun be gained. . 



0. Make R]fi?tinK space withirr-the library/media center 
available to sfhool and community groups. When people arrive 
Cor a meeting or t?vent , cart^fully planned displays and exhibits 
will increase their awareness of the library's resources and 
services. Perhaps a special bibliography or display can be de- 
veloped which relates to the program presented. By building on 
an "terest whieh is already pre.sent in the community, your 
public- relations work is easier. 

7. The relationship with faculty is particularly important. 
The difference between .success and failure of a library instruc- 
tion program rests with faculty involvement. In motivating the 
ta<ut*ty to strueture teaching which utilizes library resources 
and informutiun .searching st rategies, it is wise to build a 
fcnindation f<ir public reflations efforts. Get involved in school 
«>r tol lege eomm 1 1 t ee.s and projects outside the. library. Ask a 



f.aculty member if she/he Will allow her or his name to be listed 
in your human r«'soure.e file of subject experts. Explore ways in 
which the library can .support the academic and personal goals 
and int«>rests of the teaching staff. Keep in mind the interests 
t»f the faculty and clip or capy articles, publication announce- 
ments, and rev^«•w^^ in th»'ir fields of interest. Suggest that 
faculty meetinr.N be held in t library and, if appropriate; 
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provide support J v« niutt-riuls or bi bl tof^raphies for the subjects 
on thn :i|.tonda . It is likfly that faculty will want to attend 
si'.ssions on library rolatt'd tcachinK strategies if some of these 
tmtrtnich actions have occurred prior to the meeting. 

8. The pooplo for whom the instructional progrojn is created 
uro of ton the lo:ist involved in determining library/media center's 
col 1 eel ions and s<?rvices. Students can help with collection and 
pro^^rum deve.U)pmfnt if their opinions and ideas are actively 
Noujthi and necnhd. Xurvoys and suggestion boxes are common 
mothods {»f iiuinin^ input. Some libraries stimulate student good 
will and invc»lvoment through library or audiovisual clubs. In 
one cv>l lei^o in Kssex County students created their own Informa- 

'ft 

lion contrr within tho academic library. With funds from the 
Student Govornmont Association, a browsing collection of books, 
pamphlots, and maj^azines wore established, all determined by 
studcnit su^tjicst ions and organized by student workers. 

0. Supp<irl ior library instruction efforts must also be 
round beyond tl.» ^t hool. Purc»nts are appalled that youngsters 
c annot iomputt* sums <»r writo [>araRraphs» They need to be aware 
that skills in hnalin^ and utili^inR information are also basic 



to Itvirnin^ and livin^^; Sp^^aking at community meetings is one 
way to kt'i'p your t-ommunity informed on how 1 ibrary /media programs 
(*an m«MM this ihm^I, Pian anti develop cooperative programs with 
othc*r school, rollrgf*, public*, and special libraries in the area 
m rc^achmg pot *Mit i al I y roncorned and supportive citizens. 
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"OpiM'at ion of the Mc^clia Program: Public Infor- 
mution." Chapter 5 in Media Programs: District 
and Sfhoo I . C*hicaM;n: American Library Association 
and WashinK^on, DC: Association for Educational 
Commun u at ions and Technology, 1975, pp. 55-58. 





"Public Understanding and Support," Chapter 14 
in Carltein W. H. Erickson, Administering Instruc- 
t ional Media Programs . New York: The Macmillan 
C«>. , I9m. 



DO IT 



Tho final step in this process of developing instructional 
programs is to implement it. After careful planning of the com- 
ponents. c(msiderat ion ol" the alternatives, and coordination of 
human and material elements, one mu3t try it out. There is 
always a bit ol trial and error in everything we do. (Hopefully, 
the error has been minimized and the trial is ready for the test. 
The b<^st lest ol any pnjgram of instruction comes when it is put 
into praotice. 



The I'ol hiwing pr»»motiona) , informative public 
relations leaflet. "A Guide to the Alternatives 
L.lbr:jry." was provided by Janet Freedman , Salem 
Stal<' Cctllege. Salem, MA. 
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A GUIDE TO THE ALTERNATIVES LIBRARY 



An onfr.cy space for sharing information, 
and idt^a^i on social change. 

A network of people learning and sharing, 
through reading, discussion, and exper- 
ience . 



Thf Al t<^rn:it iv< s Library (known as "The A/L") is a student -funded , 
St uiit'nt.-ci«'t.««rmi tied collection of resources dealing with social 
th.in^cf. Most «>l the materials (books, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, tapes) are rtntent and can help you find out the 
newt^si ideas on it'minism, new lifestyles, labor reform, and even 
file latest theories on prop<-r nutrition. 

The library has i)i»en designed to encourage browsing. If you are 
looking for information on a specific topic, contact a staff 
membor'for help in the A/L or in the main library. 

There are three major information resources in the A/L: 



BOOKS: The A/L maintains a Card catalog which indexes 
books by author and title ♦ 

Books are shelved by topic, ( Your Rights , Sexuality , 
ot c . ) 

New liook riMjuest s can be left in the file box on 
the card catalog. All requests will be considered 
ty t h(^ A/L staff. Books circulate for a period of 
three v'e<»ks and are to be checked out at the main 
f i reu 1 at ion desk . 




Sulem State Col lege 
Sah'm. MA v^HD'/O 
Library, 'Svd Floor 




I^AMPIiLKT IM.i:: Our Pamphlet file has thousands of " cl ippings , 
aiul articles on many social change issues. Its 
catalog is located on top of the pamphlet file, 
categorized A-Z according to topic (e.g., chilH 
ahiise, ecf>{()gy, etc .) .\ Many topics are cross indexed 

Example; Public Irvterest Reseai-ch Group 
Se(> Also Mass. P.I.R.G. 
Consumer Information 

II you find an interesting article, we would like 
t«> ad<l it to our collection (We will xerox it and 
ret II rn you r art i c 1 «* . ) 
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MACiAZINtkS; Wt* receive over 200 maga^.ines and newspapers. 
Tlu v ciwvr ru'wfc^, and new ideas from all around 
I hr I'.S. as wnii as other countries. 

ttf maintain a "Maj^azine Holding List" which Is. 
po.stt'd tu'ai' Uh' mai^azine bin. Check thi's out for 
a pariifular title. (Our back issues are also 
I nili'xi'd htTe . ) 

ill.- magazine .si^ins are color coded by topic (e.g.» 
(»t :mKe-wi»rTH»n ) tt» help you locate several magazines 
otj (int? topic {juicHly. 

If you have a (juestion about a back issue, or a 
sut^j^est ion for a new magaine, ask the A/L staff 
((»r help. 

OTHI:k RKiSOUUCKS : Alternatives Library Office : Room 301, 
7-10-0556 ext. 493. Locaj:ed on the^posite side 
of the third floor from the A/L. 

Our .staffers order materials^ here, and will help 
you with your questions. Also available on a 
liwited basi.s, are film catalogs and publisher's 
lists. 

Thi' A/L has typewriters for student use available 
tm ii f i rst-ef>me-f irst-serve basis. 

We have a selection of music cassette tapes which 
can be chocked out to be played i if* the A/L. We 
a I. so have .some great inf ormat Ion tapes (on 'topics 
.sueh as "Health Care in Cuba," "A History of the 
American Woman's Movement)." 

We stock a supply of games for relaxing. Our ocean 
view and gre«;n plants add to the pleasant . atmosphere 

We are dove loping a Community Resource File : We 
are keeping an up-to-date listing of addresses and 
phone numbers of groups on the North Shore that 
pi*(»vide services .such as counseling, alternative 
ediu-ation, women's groups, food stamp information, 
f'li-. Any new additions are welcome. 

KKMI.MHKU, YOli MiE THK MOST IMPORTANT PART OF THE ALTERNA- 
TIVES LIHHAHY. 

CoiiH' and shat«» y{*ur questions, and find out how 
t In.s information resource center can help you. ^ 
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Community poop I o are encouraged to check-out 
books (Driver's License needed for I.D.). 
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y\ Program Potpourri 

Approaches and Methods 



NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 



Most library instruction programs utilize a combination 

of the formal and informal methods briefly noted below. The 

size and learning needs of the student body, the capabilities 

of the library/media center staff, the facilitiesL available , 

curriculum emphases, teacher expectation, and adminstrative 

support will determine the particular instructional programs 

appropriate for your school or college. Several of those which 

were reported as most successful by Essex County library/media 

specialists are outlined in greater detail later in this chapter^ 
• • \ • 

INFORMi\L. INSTRUCTION - 

Many students receive their knowledge of information 

searching tools and processes through one-to-one instruction. 

♦ 

Individuals may receive informal instruction at the card cata- 
log, or reference desk, as they seek information for course 
assignments or personal interest. These unplanned sessions 
can permit the 1 ibrary /media specialist an opportunity to im- 
part a great deal of knowledge on the ust> of specific reference 
and media resources, as well as strategies in information 



PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 




PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 
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sturrh I UK - An « sff-nsion this approach to one-to-one instruc- 
Mi.n m«v (h'v<- { o{)<({ thr'ftu^^h t ho use of student, peer-tutors. 
Tlii'sf ttUor.s at-.' t raiiH.'d in the .location and use of the basic 
bibl i<»t;ruphit! tools and assist their follow students in th^ 
use of iho I ibrary/rardia center resources. 

To enhance the loarninR possiblities for ihe independent 
iN'soareher , 1 i brury /medi a specialists have created a variety 
o! instructional r^'sources: Leaflets or bookmarks outlining 
the clussi r icat ion system used in the 1 ibrary /media- center , 
brochures and directories describing the .services provided, 
bibl iofjruphies und pathf indor-type guides on subjects of ex- 
poctecl intc^rest or need, slide-tape and video-taped programs 
lav orientaticm to the facilities, walking tape tours of 
special stH tibns fif the 1 ibrary /media center, as well as dis- 
plays and c^xhibits on special collections of programs are sone 
of thi* ways th<^ independent inquirer can be assisted in ex- . 
plorinfjc tht.* ^€^sou^ct*s of the . library/media center . 

Thero aro numerous advantages in the use of these tech- 
nitiucvs for informal instruction. The instructional materials 
can bM tailor-^mado to thc^ situation of the specific library/ 
mfciiu t*c»nic^r, <»r spc»cific soarciiing tool ^available to the re- 
st^archor; and i hc^y can be* madc^ available at the particular 
point and time of noc*d assurinp: their usefulness through im- 
modiacy. If Iho ono-io-ono approach is accomplished through 
a stuff mombor, {>robing fiuost ions can help to reveal underlying 
or 1 at onl lu^ods t»r probloms and provide extended guidance in 
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information soan-hinK stratORies or further resources: If 
printed or mediatfd mato rials are used, these programs can be 
duplicatt'd or rt-produced . or re-used, many times thus saving 
staff time and ffforts. 

The d.isadv itaj^es Include the great amounts of staff 
time retiuired to work with individual searchers or in the pre- 
parat Ion of the materials an^i Rrograms, the sometimes limited 
iiun|ber of usfr.s who int<?ract with th6 materials and the one- 
i irt)c», ratheT th:ni lonK-term, acquisition of information searching 
instriu't ii>n. 

FORMALIZING THK INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

Unfortunately, the people who are apt to ask questions of 
the staff, pick up and road an informational leaflet, or take 
Ww t imo to vif'w or Hston to a media presentation oh the 
I ibrary/im tlia cfixUrr are usually the users who are already some- 
what <-onfl<lont nnd aware of information searching processes and 
tcM>lN. Most stiidcMiLs, and many faculty, do not come to the 
I I brary/mcrdia tu^nt^^^r unless they have to for an answer to a 
parii^Iar qurst ion or rt\soarch for an assigned project. The 
hi l/l ioi;raphi c instruction movement has documented the need for 
t hou^ht ful ly-p I :inn<»d library instruction programs designed to 
h<> rnort* comprohons i v<* in rc^aching student needs and interests. 

The 1 ibrary/mi^di a spifcialist designs instructional programs 
ti>j>rovi(lo guiiinni'c* in t lio perj^onal development of specific search! 
strate^iivs, friniiliarity with speciali2;ed tools of research, and 
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or lent :ii ion . i«» ra('tliLios and rosources. The formally planned 
:ut(i Imp h'fiu'ni «hI approiifhi's i.o instruction are varied in format 
itjul in It'npth. Vhvy may inclufdc: 

I, A short sorie.s of orientation tours for an overview 

» r 

of the <»ntire' I ibrary/media genter' facility or relative to 



specific col led ionf3 of interest to the users. 

2. A number of lectures to classes illustrated with ex- 
amples of r<?sourc<»s for a particular subject area or scope of 
a particular assi ^jnmc'nt . 

II. Term papor clinics and research paper classes. 

•1. I)t»mt>n^iirut ion worKshops for learning how to use media 
to r"cor<l tlu* tlal.a found or present the findings to others. 

5. Min i -c<»urst»K or uhits integrated with regular courses 
in the curriculum. 

ProKrammed instruction materials and computer assisted 
programs by which the user can master a defined set of skills 
at their own pace*. 

7. A se! f -contained whole course on information searching 
.si rat e^^ic^s and xonrcos of information. 

Tht» a<ivanta^(*s to tht^ formal approaches to instruction 
are (hat Ihvy K<'n<'rally reach a large number of users or poten-- 
t'lal usf»rH t>i th(;. 1 i brary /media center resources and services; 
and once dt^sijxneti and dev<*lopod to meet identified needs, they 
can be used as a basis for repeated presentations with minimal 
rt*viHion and updating. In addition, if course integrated, they 
may r«\sult in cooperative planning and teaching by the library/ 
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modia specialists with tht- teacher or professor in the course 
with positive working relationships developed or strengthened 



as u secondary (Uitcome. 

There are some disadvantages to the formal approaches. 
If the instruct i»>n is j;iven on a general basis, and not inte- 
grated with course assignments and user needs, the students 
may nt>t see thv usefulness of the information and techniques 
f/resen:<?d and it will be easily forgotten. The formal program 
or instruction must be carefully and interestingly designed so 
that the "mechanics" of skill development do not tend to become 
borint; t« the student. Finally, there is the need for continual 
revision and updating of the information presented as needs 
assessmi»nts indicate changes in user needs and interests and 
chang<»s in instructional objectives become necessary. 

As listed previously, there are numerous approaches to 
Inst rm:t ion in inTormation searching strategies and resources. 
It is the intention oC this manual to provide several examples 
or approaches t(» this instruction with Illustrative materials 
provided by sch^ool and collOKe 1 ibrary /media specialists in 
Kssex County, rather than attempt to cover the whole fi«>ld of 
bi bliof.'^raphic instruction on the surface. For further reference 
of this type, see Chapter 6 of the manual. 

The select e<l approaches to instruction with examples are 
as fo I lows : 

I»uth r i nder- I ype guides; 
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Subject -n*tutod units; 

Usln^ media as u t{>ol ol research; and 

Who If course syllabus. 

PATHFINDEK-TYPI-: GUIDES 

The pathfinder-type gu'tde is a printed outline of searching 
steps designed to load the researcher to discover sources of 
information in a Reneral sub.iect area or on a particular spe- 
cialized topic. The sequence of steps is based on the subject- 
related resources available from the library/media collection. 
In mt>st pathf indi^r-type Ruide.s, call numbers and annotations 
!'»r each source are included to provide additional helpful clues 
In the searching; process delineated for the researcher. In ad- 
dition, the pathfinder-type f^uide may also suggest sources of 
information beyond the library /media c*^nter, including useful 
human and community sources. 

Compa-red to the more common bibliography of resources on 
a topic, the pathfinder-type guide suggests a searching process 
in an attempt to both assist the researcher in finding appro- 
priate sources of information and to help the researcher de- 
v«'iop his/her own searching strategies for future use. 

Several uses may be suggested for these pathfinder-type 
gu ides : 

1. General or icmtat ion to the 1 ibrary /media center. 

2. Ouidcf! exploration of a special collection, e.g., 
international relations collection; alternative 
resources col lec t i<»n , or reference collection 
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'A. {'»jmm<iii I y souftht r«»s{nirces in a t»ub.iect area, e.g., 
.sowt'«i-. of business information, gooRraphy re- 
r,onrtt';. . or llhrury nssourcos in psycholoRy. 

•1. UtN«»uf'i MVS l\tr a spocirtc. topic , o.g., nutrition, 
>»o'.ur • tuTj-y, or Thom.is JcfforsoU 

5. P;irti» ulur <^ato^;ory of sources , o . g., government 

documi'iKs, r>iot!:riiphy , or subject periodical indexes. 

ThiTo ar«- tuHmTouft advanta^^es to the development of path- 
findor-typo ^icuidos — roaching a large number of users through 
dupl iratit>n . roi<»vancy to ncods, using them as a supplement to 
rororenc(» services, developing; searching strategies among the 



rosoarchor-put rtms , sharing reference methodology, and promoting 
a Hu>n* <»xtonsivf use of tho resources collection. There are 
somo limitations tho }»rf>f {»ssional staff time required to 
d<-si»rn the |,:uitli s. tho nood to updato them due to changes in 
rosourc«'s and loraLions. und tho possibility of subjective 
<-hr>icos 1 inlor-rnuiion resources included in the guide. 

Tho following sampling of pathfinder-type guides provides 
t»xamp{i»s to moe>t tho noods of both the secondary and college 
Ifvols t>f Hbriiry us»»rs with a variety of applications: 

1. "Library Media Pathfinder - Paul Revere" — 
fourtosy of Li lias Cingolani , Silver Lake Junior 
High, l>»»mbroke , MA. 

2. "Library Mt»dia Pathfinder - Thomas Jefferson" — 
fourtosv of Li lias Cingolani, Silver Lake Junior 
in^;h. P<'mhrf>ko , MA. 

a. "Stops in Hsin^^ tho Loarning Resource Center Tor 
a Uose.irch Paper" courtesy of Lillian Goidin, 
North Shore Community College, Beverly. MA. 




"l>t»r ioci ic-u I Indexes" — courtesy of Janet Fi^eedman, 
Salem State College, Salem, ^4A . 

"r.i't)^;raphy" ~- ctmrtesy of Janet Freedman , Salem 
Slate t'olleKO. Salem, MA. 
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"LIBHAUY MIIDIA PATHFINDER - PAUL REVERE" 



(;|{AI)i: LKVKL 1* (this Puthtindcr, for Grades 7-8) 
DKSCUIPTION: 

Paul llt'vort', motalsmlth and American patriot, fought in 
tho I'ronch and Indian War of 1756, and later took an ac- 
tive part in tho Amorican Revolution against the British 
in Boston, tiround 1775 and after. 

si:k the following books: 

97'A White A History of the American People p. 134 

973 r<nnmuj;f»r The First Book of American History p. 22 

973.3 F.psloin Young Paul Revere 's Boston 

B Rev F<»rbo.s Paul Revere 

si:i: THK following encycISPedias m> atlases: 

Junior Britlanica 1976 Vol.13 p. 74 
World Book 1976 Vol, 16 p. 249 

American History Atlas REF 973 Gilbert p. 25 
THE FOLLOWING MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 
Reader ' s nijgpst April, 1975 "The British are Coming" p. 187 
Time May, 1975 Sp<>eial Bicentennial Edition p. 10 
U.S. N€?WH 80:54 ' Juno 21, 1976 
SI:L THE FOLLOWING ALSO: 

Cas>»et te Heiiording — Paul Revere ' s Ride 

Sound Films trip — America : Colonization to Constitution 

Sound Filmstrip — American Revolution : Two Views 

(ask one iff the library aides for AV equipment needed) 

SFARCif WORDS . 

(List* these words in the card catalog, in encyclopedias, 
in the Rca£lt»r's Guide la Periodical Literature, when trying 
to find iKiditionul information about your topic.) 
Revere. Paul 

U.S. --History — Revtiiution 
Htisttm Tea Party 
Dawes . Wi 1 I i am 

Ph'use ask the librarian or student aides to help you if you 
rannot f i nri these or other information on your topic. The above 
list is only pari of the material avail'able for your use in the 
Library Mt»dia rpnt«»r. 

This Library Mr<ha F*athfinder was prepared with the help of 
t^usan liykowski , a student in Grade 7, Silver Lake Regional 
Junior Hi»ih. 

(NOTE: ^»athf indors may Ix' made on all topics, such as: 
AI.rOHOI.iSM; VITAMINS; SKI DIVING; DNA ; THE MASS 
DIUVKH , «>te , ) 
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"r.IUUAKY MflDIA PATHMNDER - THOMAS JEFFERSON' 



(irailf I.tv.l M (this l»ul h t 1 ndcr , for Grades 7-B) 
DKSCIIIPTION. 

Thomas Jeiforscm was one of the fathers of the American 
Revolution ot 1776 and one of the framers of the U.S. 
Const itut icm . He was a- legislator, the Governor of 
Virjtinia, a Minister sent to France ^ Secretary of State, 
the Vice-President under John Adams, and in his personal 
life a plant<>r, architect, inventor, natural historian 
and intellectual. 
SKK THE FOLLOWING BOOKS :i 

B Colv«>r Thomas Jefferson Author of Independence 

B Flt^minp Thomas Jefferson 

H Pt terson Thomas Jefferson 

^73 Coy The Americans Tsee Index, JEFFERSON) 

Turn -Lire The Life History of the U.S. 

TTIee InHex, Vols. "17 T7~JEFFERS0N) 
ski: TIIK KOLLOWINC ENCYCLOPEDIAS: 

AmtTieana 15)70 Vol. 16 pp. 1-6 Jefferson, Thomas 

1970 Vf>l : 9 pp. 575-579 Jefferson, Thomas 
pp. 58-69 Jefferson, Thdfeas 



Inti-rnat iona I 



World Book~ r976 Vol. 11 
ski: the FOLnSWlNC. MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 

U.S. News HO June 21 . 1976 pp. 54-56 "The Way It Was" 
U.S. News - 81 .July 12. 1976 pp. IS-t- "July 4, 1776.." 
'^^fno Special Issue May 19, 1975 pp. 6-7 "Man From Monticello" 
Nc?wsweok 10 March 10. 1975 pp. 11+ "Jefferson Swindle" 
Vital Spo(>ehi'S 41 April 15, 1975 pp. 389-392 "Facts and 

the Founding Fathers." ^ 

SEE THE FOLLOWING ALSO: 

Sound Filmstrip — American Revolution : Two Views 
Sound Filmsirip — Making a Revolut ion 

(ask one <»i the library aides for AV equipment needed) 
SI Ah'Cll WORDS: 

(Dse Lhi'Sf words in the card catalog, in encyclopedias, 
III tho He;ui« T ' s Guid t' to Periodical Literature . when 
tiytn^x to rind udditi()nal information about your topic.) 
Jefferson. Tlionius 
l'..S. -~ni:;t«)ry -Hevolution 

I'ltast" ask tht- librarian or student aides to help you if you 
lunnot fiml th«v-^<' or other information on your topic. The above 
list i^; only P'lrf of th«' mat^Tial available for your use in the 
Library M(»dia r«'nter 

Tfjis Pathfindor was prepared with the help of Laurie Swartz, 
Grado K at Silv. r LnWo Kejjional Junior High School Library Media 
{*« nter . 

■ ■ 
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•SThVa IN L\SL\ti THK M-AHNING UKSOURCE CENTER FOR A RESEARCH PAPER 



Y(»u may consult t hf Hot«-ronco Librarians • for assistance at any 
point in your ii>sfart;h . At t.h<? very start, they can help clarify 
y<m r l*»(> i (• . ■ 

\ . Tin-: CAKI) C'ATALOC; 

Tho SUHJIX'T «aLuioK is particularly important to locate 
hooks on your sul>.jo« t. Use* t he Library of Congress Subject 
ll.'udmj^ List a.-v :t ^;u!dc to subject headings. (This is a good 
t tmt' tc» ask tht? Kdorenco Librarians for help.) 

2. liEFKUKNCK MATKHIALS 

Tho UrfcretK-o Room is a Kood placo to begin reading a^out 
your sub.jtct. An Enc yclopedia, especially a specialized ency- 
clopedia, o.g. , Enc!yc1oi)('dia of Psychology , can provide an over- 
view of ytmr topic and a bibliography of sources to consult. A 
vurifty f»f Dictionaries, Yt?arbooks, Literary Sources, Biograph- 
ical Source's. Statistical Sources, Almanacs, Atlases, etc. are 
in t ho lio .~('rcn«*o re t lect ion . 

:$ . L\l>KXi:s 

II. Indt^x*'.-. to Periodicals — use to locate articles 
in manri/'. i nes . 

F<»r M:< »««'ral and popular periodicals, use Readers ' 
<''U 1 d<- t«» J^eriodical Literature . 

Eor tnoff specialized periodicals, select from among 
Htt;rap[ >y Index . Business Periodicals Index , Cumulative 
Index t o Nursing Li terature , Education Index , Humanities 
Index . Psychological Abstracts , Public Affairs Inforroa~ 
t i on .Se rvice . Soc i a 1 Sciences Index . 

For hcH.k reviewr . consult Book Review Digest , Book 
Rt'v f'w Indox , lnd<>x to Book Reviews in the Humanities . 
li'J'Jl Times Index "Book Reviews . " 

b. Lssay and Gennra 1 Li terature Index — an index to col- 
l««cti.»ns of essays, particularly useful for biograph- 
ical and c ritii-al ossnys about authors. 

I. NKWSPAPKHS N(M|v York Times Index. Newsbank . 

PAMPHLETS. (LIPprNGS, GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS — Use Vertical 

Fi le 

G. AFIHO-VI.SliAI. MATERIALS --- Records and cassott(»s are listed 
m « anl cal;ilo^^ and iruated in Room 201. 

es 
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mii MATKIilALS I ROM OTifllK LIBRARIES AND RESOURCE CENTERS -- 
You may make Tull uso of the libraries at Salem State 
Cc»ll«»>co, Gordon Collcj^ro, Kssex Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, and all Massachusetts Public Libraries. For 
additional rcsourcea, cf>ntact Reference librarians con- 
cern inj; Int«»r I i brary L<»ans. 
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!»i;i{IOI)ICAI. IXDKXKS, or, DEMYSTIFYING THE MAGAZINES ** 

■ 

lNl>i:Xi;.s will h» i|» ytm i<»iaL<' the prcfcisc puf^n.s in a journal 
Of tmiKU/:itH' wluif you'll H tui Information on the subject or 
liy.lho riulhor ,uvi- nr;ca rrh i n^ ^ Follow these easy steps! 



1 



Till: most ixxjifiAi. indkxics for your subject. 




ill atltitt i«»n t«i I ho lamiliar Readers' Gu iUjg To Periodical 
. I .t t <'>itt.un> , wh it'll indfxos art ie lesion all subjects in 
P«»pul:ir, nf»n-i ot'hnicul ma|^azin^s, there are also more 
sfuTtalivA'd indoxos. . The Journals they cover are listed 
at the b«'^:innin^ of oach index volume, but you can use 
this summary to start. 

AI'PLII'D SC'IKNCK AND TKCHNOLOOY . INDEX — aeronautics, auto- 
mat i6n. ihemistry. construction, electrical communication, en- 
>;;ino»rinK, jjeoh»f;y, industrial arts, machinery, transportation 
and rolatod fiold.s. 

ART INimX :ii t . arrhl t oeture, crafts, desl.fifn. 

I«1SINI:SS IM-inoiMCM.S INhKX :i<u:ountintf, advc^rt i sirig , 
iMhk iiir. :hh1 fMijiit i-, itj.suraiH t- , Tabor iind managomcnit , marketing, 
tTi I III- jfi;inap;fmi'rtf , .s|H*<*rlir hus I ti<*ssc»s and tpadoH. 

(I MJif.ATI Vi: INDKXTO NHUSINn MTKRATURE — nursing and 
hoa I \ li ^it• i oM< «v; . « 

KIHK'ATION tNDKX loach inj^ and learning 

IHIMANITIKS INDKX philosophy, language, literature, music, 
ami t lioat ro . - , 

S(X IAI, SCMINCK INDKX -- history.' political science, soci- * 
oloj.^y. ec«>nomics and t?t?o^raphy. 
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L{X)K FOR MATERIAL UNDER SUBJECT (there 
• ari' nlentv of cross-references to help 
yoH)S)li BY AN AUTHOR YOU TlilNfc;- MAY HAVE 
WUITTKN ON YOUR TOPIC-. 




liitriis rirv- ubbt i-v i a t imI , fait i»asy to umlor.stand , as the following 
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::tih.n.(T 



(Niffifnufi I sm and Art • 

In China, u brouth of* trosh air 
brjjihtens up the official pal^e^tte; 
peasant paiijters on Hu-hsien; j 



Paris exhibition.- R. Chelrainski. 
i I . . Illustrated 



Smithsonian 6: 



.1 

I i t l.c <)l journal 



30-a 
volume page 



Mr '76 



date 
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COPY Ain'.iri.i: ukkkukncks V'^MPUITELY — so you can f Kid the 
mati't ial in the lihr.iry — and have art accurate reference 
t«i list lai<'r in a b i i) I i o^raphy ! 




CHKCK TO SKK IF. THK PERIODICAL IS 
AVAILABLK IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
The file fm th^ wall of the Current 
Pvriodicals Room lists thje title, 
form and holdings of all magazines 
i n our col lection . 
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6 



LOCATi: Tin; PKUIOUICAL. issues from previous years will be 
in rnicrorihu ciibinels in the Current Periodicals Room, or 
in h(mnd vc> lumens shelved Jiist outside the room. Recent 
j-;sut's nV« ;hc'lv<^d in t h<* current magazine shelving. Lift 
t h<* Nht*M f*>r Marln r tssuos of the current year. 



SIM I NTl ( K ; ^'^ WHY NOT ASK FOR HELP!!?!' 




♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 



♦ « ♦ 4( ♦ 



A WOHi) ABOUT Nl WSPAlMiH INDKXKS 

Kntrit^s n in n«*wspaper inrirsxos are very much the* same as 

thfKsi' Imp {H*r icMf ira Is.. Th(* N<»w York Times Index will direct 
\<iu f(i.th«* (xact ^late*, f>ai':** and- (*olumn whore? material on your 
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* AND ANOTHIIK ON ABSTRACTS: 

Abstracts also loud you to the contents of journals (and often 
to books, too)! They can be even more helpful than indexes 
because they SUMMAKIZE the material listed so you can better 
dot ermine whet ho r it will be useful to you. Here are several 
abstracts you may want to consult: 

PSYCHOLCXjICAL abstracts — covers every major journal and 
-many books on psychology and related fields.* 

SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS — Although the abstracts are in 
English, the journals, books and bulletins described are from 
a number of countries. 

HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS — a guide to articles on political, 
economic, social and cultural history. ' 

BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS — information on biology, micro- 
biology, plant and animal sciences and clinical medicine. 

RESOURCES IN EDUCATION -~ indexes and briefly describes 
research in all areas of education — adult education, early 
childhood education, library and information sciences, career 
education, special education, etc. The library owns many of 
the documents indexed. 
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GEOGRAPHY 



DEGIN WITH THE CARD CATALOG : 

The Library of Congress Subject Headings, a two-volume set 
located near the subject catalog will direct you to the headings 
under which you'll find material. You'll discover that books 
will be listed not only under "Geography," but also under "Rural 
Geography , " "Mi 1 it ary Geography , " "Cartography , " "Surveying , " 
"Voyages and Travels," and so on. You'll also Jiote that geo- 
graphical information about particular states, provinces and 
ct>untrles is found under the subdivision "Description and 
Travel." (e.g., "France - Description and Travel.") 




VISIT THE UKFKUKNCE DEPARTMENT : 
GAZETTEERS 

A gazuitiMT or geographical dictionary will identify the 
town, village, river, mountain or other geographical feature 
you arc researching. Check Webster ' s Geographical Dictionary 
(REF G 103 .W45) or the Co 1 umbi a~Llpp ijicot t Gazetteer of the 
World (r.EF G 103 .L7) for basic physical, economic and political 
facts about your site; then "journey" there via an atlas, per- 
haps one of the following: 

NATIONAL ATLASES 

Atla.ses for specific countries offer more detailed, 
larger scale maps covering the botanical, zoological, 
agricultural, historical and political features of the 
country. The National Atlas of the United States 
(UKF G 1200 . U57 ) reveal s human activities, such as 
marriaf^e and divorce patterns and concentrations of 
»'thni*' {>opulat ions . as well as physical features. 
Other national atlases include the Atlas of Britain 
and Northern Ireland (REF G 1812 .AS) and the Atlas 
of Japan (KEF G 2355 .A321). Remember that place 
names and .symbols may be difficult to decipher if 
you*r<» not familiar with the slanguage of the text. 

WORLD ATLASES *♦*♦♦»**** 



The Timt?.s Atlas of the World (REF G 103 .W45 
Atlas Table) offers detailed, large scale, beauti- 
fully colored maps of the entire world. Like other 
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Internal ionu I atlases, for example, the National 
Gooisraphlc Atlas of the World and »the Hammond 
MedalliorPAtlas , there are lots of '^special" maps;, 
too, notiatt worid ml neml deposits, food and energy 
sources — even star charts! 

THEMATIC ATLASES 

Historical changes and economic trends can be 
shown more clearly in maps than through even the 
simplest text. • Shepherd ' s Historical Atlas (REF 
G 1030 .S4) charts world history from 2000 B.C. 
to the present. The New Century Handbook of 
Classical Geography DE 25 .N4S) will aid 

literature, art , history and geography students 
in locating factual and legendary sites in the 
aiiclent world; ZcOhbrolc atlases such as the 
Rand-McNal ly Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide 
(REF G 1039 .R22) can provide up-to-date informa- 
tion on retail markets, transportation lines, city 
boundaries and population. There are atlases for 
ethnic and religious groups such as the Historical 
Atlas -of the Muslim Peoples (REF G 1786 .31 R6) and 
climatic atlases, for example the Weather Atlas of 
the United States (EEF G 1201 .U55) which gives 
winds, snowfall, temperature and similar data in 
maps. Road atlases and travel guides can provide 
useful fjkcts as well as maps of a special locale. 



THE PERIODICAL COLLECTION : ^ m^^^'^^^.srv 

Among the Important journals in Geography are the Annals 
of the Association of American Geographers , the Geographical 
Review . Economic Geography . the Journal of Geographer and the 
Professional Geographer . To gain access to the contents x>f 
th se and other periodicals, check the Soc ial Science Index 

P^fc>^ic Affairs Information Service Bulletin under the sub- 
ject of intere.st to you. 



CENSUS DATA : 

Geographers, and sociologists, economists, political 
scientists and others, too, often want to study the social and 
economic charactoristics of -a community. The library owns the 
entire Housing and Populat ion Census of the U.S. for 1970 on 
microf iTfrT Use the Statistical Abst ract of the United States , 
(REF HA 202) for an annual update. 





* 
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MAPS . 

"Tlu» Llbriiry Archives on I he 
41>i floor houses special topographic 
maps which are continuously updated 
by the National Geological survey. 
The maps, available for all the 
New England, and sections of many 
other states, can help campers* 
and hikers, as well as geographers, 
in locating rivers, roads and other 
physical features. 



CURRICULUM RESOURCE CENTER : 

llert' you'll find elementary and secondary school geography 
t'urrl<-.u lum materials, Including textbooks, filmstrips, slides 
and simulat ion g{imc?s to hf»lp plan lessons. 



VISIT THE MEDIA CENTER : 

You may find a film or a video- or audio-tape in the Media 
Center collection located on the 1st floor of the Arts & Science 
Building. You could use these resources for researching and/or 
presenting information for your classes. Media Center personnel 
can also show you catalogs of films and tapes which Salem State 
does not own, but which may be rented or viewed elsewhere. You 
also may want to prepare your own materials — • the Media Labor- 
atory has ocjuipment to create original slides, tapes, transpar- 
encies or films in your field of research. 



i m:opli: who know about places . 

Your most obvious and best human resources are members of 
the College's (i<»ography Department. The Department also has a • 
good (!o I left Ion of Journals and newsletters, wall maps for all 
parts of the world, historical maps of many areas, particularly 
Greater Boston, aerial photos showing the immediate locale at 
twenty year intervals and some slides apd transparencies dealing 
primarily with wc^ither and climate, and physical geography. The 
Urban Geography Laboratory alsio maintains state and local census 
material. Consider other human and community resources in your 
research. Look ff)r lectures, films and travelogs in your area 
of interest. Or visit the U.S. Department of Transportation's 
Boston Office, or a City Planning Office. Or take a cruise of 
DcKston Harbor. Information is everywhere! 
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SLini:-TAPE PROOUAMS 

In the 1970 's tht^ro has been a greatci use of audiovisual 
miterlals in programs of instruction for library orientation 
anU information searching tools and processes. An increased 
interest in the educational potential of these materials, coupled 
with the current availability of compact and easy-to-use photo- 
graphic and recording equipment, has led many librarians and 
media specialists to design and produce overhead transparencies, 
•audio-tapes, vitieo-tapes , and slide-tape programs for inclusion in 
Instructional programs, in addition, the need to reach an in- 
creasing number of students, either individually, in small 
groups, or in numerous class-size sessions, within the con- 
straints of limited time for instructional services and stable 
or reduced professional staff, has brought about a greater re- 
liance on audiovisual programs as effective components in the 
total program of bibliographic instruction in many schools and 
colleges. "-^ 

The slide-tape program, among these materials, is versa- 
tile and within the production capabilities of most secondary 
and college libraries or media centers. There are several ad- 
vantages in this choice of audiovisual program — they can be 
tailor-made to the specific library/media center, once made 
they can present the same content to an^ number of individual 
users as well as repeated sessions of user groups, the opera- 
tional simplicity and portability of the equipment involved, 
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and the mul t i-Nt-nsory nature of the materials provide an atten- 
t i<m-K**t t ing vohi^-U* for pt'f^vidlnK information to the library 
usor . 

Tho di sadvantaROf? to the selection of a slide-tape program 
as a medium of instruction aro the need for revision and up- 
dating, the requirement of considerable staff time for the de- 
sign and production of the program and some skills in, and 
undorstandinR of, the techniques. 

There are many helpful artic"''*s in the journal Audiovisual 
Instruct ion , and its special section "Instructional Resources," 
as well as Kodak pamphlets, which will provide guidance and 
background information for designing and producing effective 
si I do- tape programs. 



Ryan. Mack. "Preparing a Slide-Tape Program: 
A Step-by-Step Approach." Part I in Audiovisual 
Instruct ion , Vol. 20, No. 7 (September 1975), 
pp. 36-38-»-; Part II in Audiovisual Instruction, 
Vol. 20. No. 9 (November 1975), pp. 36-31). 

This two-part article provides some basic guide- 
lines, including practical tips and checklists, 
for the novice in media production. 



Schroth, John F. "How to Produce a Slide-Tape 
Talk." Kodak P^oto Information Book, The Fourth 
Here ' s How . pp. 47-55. 

Schroth 's article discusses briefly the planning 
and producing stops for making a slide-tape pro- 
gram. Nnt. technical or indepth. Includes re- 
forenc-os to other helpful Kodak pamphlets. 

I 
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Boas. Kolth. "ProducinR Successful Slide 
Shows." Kodak Photo Book, The Ninth Here ' s 
How, \y\y, 26-43. 

Boas' article emphasizes a variety of more 
sophisticated shots to consider in making the 
slides, including multi --image slides and dis- 
solve sequences. 



The sampling of s^ide-tape programs for use in library 
instruction includes the scripts for two existing slide-tape 
programs, one for use at the secondary level as an orientation 
program and one* on information searching strategies at the 
college level. These scripts will provide an indication, in 
outline form, of the programs' contents. The third reference 
provides information on an often-used, commercially-produced 
slide-tape program on basic library resources. 

1. "The Instructional Materials Center" (script) — 
courtesy of Robert Guptill, North Andover High 
School, North Andover, MA. 

2. "Information Is Everywhere" (script) — courtesy 
of Janet Freedman and David Kelly, Salem State 
College, Salem, MA. 

3. "How to Survive in School: Using Library Re- 
sources and Reference Materials" — program 
available from the Center for the Humanities. 
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"Tin INSTlUiCTIONAL MATI'HIALS CENTER'* 



1 . Ptcturf or Krhool * 

2. Tho IMC is centrally located in the building. This makes 
it ea.^y for everyone to get to it and makes it easy to dis- 
tribute materials and equipment from it. 

3. It is open t«vt'ry school day from 7:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. in 
the afternoon. 

•1. Contained in the IMC is a wide array of different kinds of 
materials such as books, ma^cazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
maps, microforms and provides access to a large collection 
of audiovisual materials. 

5. Tho purpose of this program is to show you where things are 
IcK-atc'd in the IMC and to explain to you how it works. We 
will start hero in the Seminar Area. 

C>. Tht» Seminar Area is a popular place for classes to gather. 

7. Many teachers use it for audiovisual programs. 

• 8. ...while others use it to conduct disqussions. 

9. Often teachers use it as a homebase from which their class 
disperses to find information. 

10. In the center of the room is the Circulation Desk. It is 
a sort of {!<>mmand post for the IMG. All materials in the 
IMC may be borrowed, but before they are taken, they must 
be checked out here. 

11. Most oi the materials may be taken for a two-week period 
and renewed as often as is needed. This includes most 
books, maKJ»>''i nes , pamphlets and maps. 

lU. Some materials can be taken only for overnight. These are 
rett»rence b<«»ks which are constantly needed and used in 
th(> IMC. 

13. Thesf hooks are all marked with an "R" on top of their call 
number and are stamped "For Reference Only." When taken 
ov(»rnlp:ht, they must be returned before homeroom the next 
morning. "U" books without* pockets may not be taken from 
the IMC. 
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The shelves behind the Circulation Desk contain reserve 
matt»riuls. 

These are muti rials which teachers have set aside for use 
only by .uetnbors of their class. All of these materials 
have a label on them that says "Reserve." 

Reserve materials may be used only for the period of time 
specified by the teacher. Many times these materials are 
for IMC use only. 

In order to Ket these materials, tell a Librarian at the 
Circulation Desk that you are a member of the class and 
what it is that you want. They will either get it for you 
or direct you to the appropriate shelf. 

The A.ssigned Study Area is a large area for class use. 

Here a teacher might bring a class and use the area as a 
home while doing research. Members of the class have a 
carrel for their own use, while the whole class is kept 
together. 

This area might also be used for independent study where 

a few member.s of a class might come to do work that involves 

material. s in the IMC. 

The Small -Group Room is a mult iple^purpose room that is 
for class use only. 

Hero a small class might gather to see a film or listen to 
a rocording. 

...or to carry on a lively discussion. 

The Card Catalog is the most important tool in the IMC 
for finding materials. Here is found references to all 
books, pamphlets, and audiovisual materials. 

All books are cataloged in the Card Catalog by author, 
title, and subject and are arranged alphabetically in 'the 
drawers . 

All(5bobks are cataloged using the Dewey Decimal System. 
This System assigns numbers and letters to each category 
pi knowl edge . 

In order to ( i nd a desired book, copy the Dewey Decimal 
number in th*- upper left-hand corner of the card. 
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28. Usln« thlH system, tht* non-fiction books are organized 
nn tho .sholvfs in a clockwise manner. 

21). The flt tlon books art* next in line. All of these books 
are labeled with the sin{;le letter F. 

30. ...then comes the stories collection. These books are 
labeled SC and contain short stories. 

31. Biographies finish off the remainder of the shelves. Bio- 
graphies about one person are labeled with 92 while col- 
lected biographies about a number of people are labeled 
between 920 and 929. 

32. Some books in the card catalog are labeled PROF. These 
books are located in the Professional Area. This is an 
area that has been set aside for use by the faculty. 

33. Contained in this area are a variety of books. Journals, 
and pamphlets that deal with education and teaching. 

34. Here is where a teacher might come to quietly read or 
grade papers, or perhaps have a conference with a student. 

35. A special section, located in front of the Professional 
Collection, contains oversize books. 

36. All of these books are labeled with the word "oversize" on 
top of their call numbers. 

37. These books which are too large to stand up on the regular 
shelving are found here. 

38. Another set of large books is the atlases. These are stored 
In the atlus case in front of the Circulation Desk. 

39. Also in front of the Circulation Desk are the paperback 
books which are located on a rack. Here you might find a 
good book to read just for fun. 

40. The Vertical File is located behind the Card Catalog. It is 
a filing cabinet that is filled with pamphlet^and clippings 
from various publications. 

41. The Vertical File is cataloged in two ways. Throughout the 
card cataloK there are subject cards that refer to folders 
In the vertical file. All of these cards have green bands 
on top. 

42. There is al.so a separate drawer that lists alphabetically 
all the folders that are contained in the file. This is 
found in a drawer on the right sid^ of the card catalog. 
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taih vara i ti«'nL i fit's all iho items that are contained in 
eaoh t older. 

Amjthtrr way or rinding vertical file materials would be to 
just look dirt'c-tly in iho cabinet for the subject you want. 
All i)f these materials may be taken from their folders and 
checked out at the Circulation Desk. 

All audiovisual materials are listed by subject in the 
upfior right-hand drawer of the card catalog. 

Each card has an alphanumeric code that identifies each 
program. You will want to copy this code down if you want 
the program. 

On the side of the Card Catalog is a listing of all of the 
codes and their meanlnR. This will tell you what kind of 
program it is. 

w 

There are approximately 1,500 audiovisual programs that are 
available for your use. These programs have all been se- 
lected by teachers for use with their courses of study — 
so don't expect to find your favorite motion picture or 
your favorite pop record in the collection. 

The programs are in many forms such as video-tape, filmstrips, 
records, cas.settes. slides, transparencies and any combin- 
ation of these. 

The Non-print Media Room is available for watching or 
listening to these audiovisual programs. 

In order to use this Room, you will need to first go to the 
Circulation Desk and ask a Librarian if the room is available. 
If it is, you will be asked to sign into the room. 

Next . i^n to the Audiovisual Department and ask for the pro- 
gram using (he alphanumeric code. Here you will be asked 
to sign a card in order to take the program. 

A Librarian will open the room for you. Now you're all set 
to use the program. Most of the equipment you will need is 
already in the room. If it is not, ask the Audiovisual De- 
partment for the needed equipment. 

If you do n(»t know hf>w t operate the equipment or if you 
have troubl*' with it, a; tv one of the Audiovisual students 
for help. 

When you're finished with the program, reverse thi^ -proce- 
dure. Return the program to the Audiovisual Department 
and sign out of the room at the Circulation Desk. 
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nu. All {>i Lhc ('(lulpmc'nt an woM as the programs themselves are 
(|Ulto oxpc^ns I vf . Any abuse of this room or the materials 
will rosult in Iohn of its use as well as exclusion from 
tho IMC. 

57. The Perlodinnl Area is one of the most popular areas in 
the IMC. 

58. Located in this area are approximately 125 magazines and 
newspapers. No matter what your interests are, everyone 
will find something to read here. 

59. Here one can find out what's going on in the world... 

60. ...or pursue an interest in a hobby or sport. 

61. Next to the poriodicals is the Index Table. 

62. Located on this tabic are the indexes to all of the maga- 
zines as well as other key reference books. 

63. The periodical storage and workroom is where all of the 
back issues of magazines are stored. 

64. Please ask a Librarian or Student Aide to get them for you. 
Otherwise the room soon becomes a disorganized mess. 

65. Microfilm and microfiche are two forms in which some of the 
IMG's magazines are kept. These are nothing more than pic- 
tures of the pages, from the magazines. 

60. The microform table is where you look at these materials. 

67. Here is where you will find machines that will allow you to 
look at the f i Im. . . 

68. ...and, if desired, make a copy of it. 

69. Throughout tho building are found satellite collections of 
materials. These are located in most of the resource centers 
and contain materials dealing with the academic department 
they are in. 

70. Cards for those books are identified in the Card Catalog 
by color-banded sleeves. 

71. Ail of these materials may be borrowed by checking them oat 
through the Teacher Aide in the Resource Center. 

72. It takes a lot of people to run the IMC and there is always 
work to be done. 
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73. If you are interested in volunteer work during spare periods, 
see me early in the semester. It's a good way to get out of 
the Study Halls, but remember we'r^ looking for help — that 
means we're looking for students w^ho are interested in doing 
work. 

74. After seeing what the IMC offers, you might be wondering 
hOM( to get in. 

75. In some cases a class you belong to^ may come in for some 
reason. Mostly, you will come from a Study Hall during a 
free period. 

76; In order to leave the Study Hall you will need to get. a pass 
from a teacher before going to the study.' These passes are 
usually easy to get from teachers that you have classes with. 

77. Once you have a pass, you must first report to the Study 
Hall and check out through the supervising teacher. 

78. Upon -entering the IMC, give your pass to either %he super- 
vising Librarian or pl^e it on the Circulation Desk. 




'79. The IMC and its array of materials is readily available for 

your use, but ke.ep in mind that it exists for academic reasons 



80. Students who habitually itbuse the facility by talking exces- 
sively and bothering other students who wish to study, or by 
having nothing to do, or failii[ig to follow School or IMC 
rules, will be asked to return to the Sti-udy Jfall and will 
also be denied further access for a minimum of one month. 

♦ , 

81. With the amount of materials available, covering almost every* 
area of human knowledge , and with the demands of your educa- • 
tion and the need for all of us to b^e informed citizens, the 
IMC, we hope, will be a. place that you will want to visit • 
often . 

82. General Picture. . . ' 

83. General Picture. 
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"INFOKMATION IS EVERYWHERE' 



Blank Sildo 



1 . title slide 



2. person surrounded 
by informal ion 

3. and more information 



4. and buried by 
information 



5. 



6. 



door to library 



patron- entering 
library 



student consulting 
guide to Library of 
Congress Subject 
Headings 

close up of entry 



9. student looking in 
subject catalog 



10. cdtalo^ card 



II. reference room- 
encyclopedias 



12. students at table ' 
with almanacs 



Library/Media Resources — and 
beyorfd! , • - 

Information is Everywhere. 



In fact, there's so much — in 
so many forms 

that it can be overwhelming. This 
presentation will help you better 
use the information resources you 
already know about — 

and -open some new doors. Most 
people know that libraries contain 
lots of vitar information , ^ 

but some stop smiling when they 
try to gain access to that wealth 
of material. Here are some bints. 

Begin with a look in the Library - 
of Congress Subject Headings . 



Here you * 11" discover the headings 
under which material on your topic' 
is listed. 

• ^ 

Next , check the card catalog to see 
what the 3^ibrary you are using has 
on the. siibject.. 

When you've determined what you 
want , note the complete call number 
so it can be located on the shelves. 

Many important research aids are in 
the Reference Room. In addition t 
the familiar encyclopedias 

you'll find almanacs and fact books, 
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13. student using 
atlases 



14. student selecting 
book with " Facts on 
File " in background 

15. close up of biograph- 
ical sources 



16. art resources 



17, Encyclopedia of 
World Art 



18. periodical indcwjj 



19. sample of special 
indexes 



20. periodical index 
entry 

21. person pointing to 
holdings list 

22. close up of 
holdings list 

23. print issue 



24." student at micro- 
film reader 



and atlases from every country 
and approach, including historical 
atlases, marketing guides and 
weather and climate charts. 

You'll discover information on 
recent events in news annuals 



and find out about the people be- 
hind the news in biographical 
reference sources. 

There are special tools for every 
subject field -research guides, en.^^^ 
cyclopedias, directories and dic- 
tionaries. 

The Encyclopedia of World Art , 
for example, has lengthy ar«^icles 
and numerous plates on all periods 
and forms of art . 

Periodical indexes will lead you 

to .individual- articles in magazines, 

newspapers and Journals. 

There are general indexes to popular 
magazines rfhd specialized indexes 
for biography, art and many other 
fields. 

Look for material by subject or 
author* * 

Then check the holdings list of 
the library you are using 

to see if the magar!;ine you want is 
in its collection. 

You'll- find print copies of some 
Journals; 

others will bo in microforms. 



25. map collection 



Additional information might bo 
found In a special collection 
within the library, such a.s topf>- 
graphyical charts in a map department. 
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2G. 
27. 
2K. 
29. 
30. 



32. 
33. 

34. 

# 

35 « 
36. 



curriculum library 



alternative's library 
maKazino.s 

distance shot of 
flies 

close. up of vortical 
file 

reference librarian 
and student 



student leaving 
library 



macrame clas.s 
carpenter 



student and auto 
mechanic 

auto jnechanic 
showing parts 

taxi driver 



37. radlatiQH 0({uipment 



38. plant expert 



39. plants 

40. farm worker.s 
support meeting 



teaching aids in a Curriculum 
Resource Center, 

or, unusual magazines in a brow- 
sing collection. 

* 

Don't forget to look in those . 
file cabinets 

where you'll find pamphlets and 
clippings on many topics. 

' Remember , t he 1 ibrary ' s most im- 
portant resource is its staff. 
They'll help you use the material 
we've just discussed and guide you 
to other information sources. 

Human resources offer opportun- 
ities for dialog you just ^can't 
have with a reference book! 
Leave the library and 

learn from artists and crafts- 
people . 

A local carpenter may help you 
make better use of your wood- 
working tools. 

•Find out from an auto mechanic 
what's wrong under the hood 

and how to repair it . 



The best way to learn what, people 
do ani how they feel abc^K it is» 
to talk with them. 

This woman is getting information 
on a new machine which has revo- 
lutionized medical diagnostics. 

Supplement your" library research 
on horticulture 

with a visit to a plant expert. 

or, chat with a group of social 
activists to discover why t^ey 
are working for the grape boycott, 
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41 . older man 



42. children being • . 
interviewed' 

43. group talking 



; 44. city hall 



45. Essex County 
Court House . 



46. public library 



47. Salem Witch Museum 



48. Peabody Museum, 
Sn 1 p>m -„ 



49. historical home 



50. Essex Institute 



You can discover the stories of 
old 

and young. 



Wherever people are gathered, 
you'll find information. 

Maybe you can't fight city hall, 
but you can visit it. 

Government agencies and officials 
'are often excellent information 
sources . ^ 

HoMT own public library is indis- 
pensable for local research 

and a museum" can 'offer a unique 
presentation of an historical 
event . 

Or the artifacts associated with 
a^"«pec.i«rl intere«t «uch at> mar im^ 
trade. 

A rQstored homo can -trring the 
past alive. 

Later, you can do additional re- 
search on what you've seen by 
visiting a special library or 
research center 



51. historical, documents 



52 . Harvard Square map 



:>3. Peabody Museur, 
Cambridge 

54 . Busch-Reisinger ^ 



55. Schlesinger Library 



with unicue historical documents." 

Urban, areas have incredible re- 
sources. " for. example, within a 
short walk from Harvard Square 
you'll find 

the archaeological treasures of 
the Peabody Muscmm, 

the rare paint. Ings of the Busch- 
RrH singer, * 

a unique womori's hiJ^rtni^ coMcjc- 
tion »t Hadcl U 1 c^'s "$chT^'slnger 
Library 
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57. 
58. 
59. 



60. 



Vocations for 
Social Chan Re 

Massachusetts 
Information 

couple looking at 
public information 
notices 

group of people at 
magazine kiosk 



61. people watching TV 



62. media collection 



63.. student entering 
X media center 



64. student selecting 
^'iim 

65. student reviewing 
film catalog 



66. producers and distri- 
butors catalogs 

67. recofd catalogs 



'68. student holding 
spoken records 

69. student listening 

to songs of Depression 
Era 

70. " video equipment 



and a variety of social service 
agencies. 

This storefront center might even 
lead you to a job! 

Information is everywhere 



just look and discover for your- 
self. 



You'll find it! 



In this age of electronic ccwonun- 
ication, we sometimes overlook 
the obvious. There's information 
on your car radio^ at the neighbor 
hood theatre, even on your bgme TV 

Many media collections are' avail- 
able for research 

Check the film, tape and slide 
^ holdings of yc * college media 
center. 

They may have , .^t what yoii need. 



Or, examine catalogs to see .11 
there is a film or video-tape 
you can 

rent from a commercial producer 
or borrow from- a film library. 

Recordings are yet anot.ler infor- 
mation source. 

You can listen to poetry, plays 
and speeches, ^ 

or recapture an era '"hrough its 
music as this student is doing. 



In addition to using commercial 
media, you may want to produce 
your own perhaps an original 
vid^o-tape. 
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71. student sorting slides 

72^. cartoon "Where's tlf^ 
Library?" 

73. cartoon 



74. cartoon 



Blank Slide" 



Or a slide presc^ntat ion . 
This is the c>nd . 

But it's realty only the bepin- 
ning. Information is power! 

* 

Help yourself to some! 
!^lus4c 
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1 : ^ The Center for Humanities Jnc. 

■. ''' " f-foii.incl Awonuf' White Plains Now VorK ^0603 



How to Survive in School: 
Using Library Resources 
and Reference Materials 

Pfogram provfdes an overview of bas<c 
fib^'ary coMect^cns-— circuiatmg books, ref- 
erence wQrKs penod^cals. media, special 
f^oidings -and tnen tocuses on two tibrary 
"keys Vie ca^d catalog and the reforence 
coiiectfon 

PaM l^jQ stresses the importance of plan- 
ntng research ana then working m an orderfy. 
step-by jp manner Three babtc types of 
research are analyzed' fmdrng a smgte fact, 
compihng a body of fnformation and evafu* 
ating dffferf»nt interpretations and opinjons 
Students a e shown how to proceed from 
genB'^^J reft-renctts and the cafd cata'og to 
more spoc^aM^ed wvorks as well as how to 



keep notes on the^r sources as they proceed 

Part Three contains two case hfstortes that 
demonstrate how various types of research 
mteract m extended proiects One ts a typtcal 
project m English-^a research paper on Emi 
ly Dickmson and the mterrelattonship of her 
life and love poetry The other is a charac 
tensttc asf.^gnment m history or current af- 
fairs, research for a debate on the advisabil* 
ty of strong Federal control cv^er T V com 
merctais for children 

240 Sl*dt*S it"" 3 CarOu&t*f CciMncly^'S. 3 t«ipi' /' 

ca*5settes 3 Lp fecorcis Tear tier s Guede. \ / 
Ll^^s^v ProcesSir»Q f .' r4o 0323-1200 W 

P^egu^ar Pficp $220 00 Educufor's Price $179. SO 



Thl8 progrcm Is alto av«l)6bl« 
In vIdtocaasstlM. Sea page 62. 



Lifdtffna QuarantM 

We will replace, without charge, any 
component of your Sound-Slide pro- 
gram t^at becomes damaged during the 
course of nornnaf school usage This 
guarantee applies as long as the pro- 
gram is being offered for sate. A recent 
survey indicated that ours fs the only 
company that provides such servtce at 
no charge. 

On Apf>roiral 

Sound-Slide progran ^ may be ordered 
on approval for 30 days without cost or 
obligation. We a^K only that you Hfnit 
on approval orders to those programs in 
which you have a serious Interest In pur^ 
chasing. AM materials are new and may 
be retained fc;r purchase. 

S<Kin<S-$tld# Preaentatloo Syttemt 

Special Sound Slide presentation sys 
terns are available only on firm orders 
tor Sound Slide programs and oniy in 
the UritW States. See pages 64-66 for 
information on how to qualify for Iree 
equipment. 

Library Procetelng Kite 

To assist librarians and media center 
directors, Library Processing Kits are in 
eluded with all Sound Slide programs. 
Each Kit contains a Title Card, a Main 
Entry Card, a Shelfllst Card and two to 
five Subject cards 



How To Order 

1 . Please be sure to affix your prassufe-sensitlve eddresa 
label from bade cover of cataioQ wtiere Intflcatatf on oftlof 
form. If label te not available^ or if Infonnriatlon It Incorrect, 
write your name, addreaa and other epecif led Information In 
the space provided on the order form. 

2. Check the programs you v^ sh to order. Programs ordered 
on apfMOval may be evaluated for 3G days without cost or 
obligation. To place a firm order, simply check the ap- 
propriate box on the order form or attach a purchaee order. 

3. Carefully remove postage-paid o^der form from center of 
catalog, fold as Indicated and mail. (A duplicate copy of this 
order form It encloted for later use.) 

NOTE: For Canadian crnfert, please affix neceatary 
pottage. 

4p if you're In a hurry: call In your order tell free 24'hou<^ a 
day at (800) 43M242. From New Yoric state. Alaska. Hawaii 
and Canada call collect (914) 946^1. 

5. For information on how you can receive FREE audio- 
visual presentation equipment, see pages 64-66. 



Federal Aid 

All materials qualify for p^trchase under 
ESEA. HEA and EAHCA Inquiries about 
qualification and procecture should be 
addressed to your principal or appropri- 
ate city, county or state coordinator. 
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SUBJECT- RELATED UNITS 

Several school and col le^e libraries have expanded the 
single project and course-related lt?ctures into full units on 
subject resources. The two models presented in this manual 
are a four session un^ on political science resources designed 
for upper division college undergraduates and a workshop on 
reference sourct-s relatinR to marine and acquatic sciences 
aimed at high school students. 

The following principles should be kept in mind when de- 
siKning a sub.lect-related unit: 

1. Successful instruction depends on the full cooperation 
of the faculty in helping to establish goals and objectives for 
the . unit , - to design instruet ional-autiv i tleg imd assignment s to 
implement the objectives, and to evaluate and revise the program; 

2. The basic advantage to this type of instructional pro- 
gram is that the students are learning by doing rather than by 
being told what to do; their involvement provides a built.-in \^ 
motivational base for each learning activity; 

3. Instru(!tion in information gathering techniques should 
expose the students to audiovisual, human, and community re- 
sources as well as the "traditional" library resources, such 

as reference books, indexes, and the card catalog; 

4. A series of activities within a subject-related unit 
permits opportunities for reinforcement and follow-up of initial 
instruct ion . 
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The dl Hudvunt a^^cs in !i.stn« the subject -related method of 
I iiHtrucL itjn shouhi also be considered: 

1. Tho dtwolopment of these units, in cooperation with 
the subject teac'ht»r(s), Involves much planning time together 
in order to insure an effective unit of learning activities; 

2. Although more indepth than the single lecture or 
presentation, these units are not comprehensive in their cov- 
erage of resources and skill development; 

3. Success depends largely on the cooperative efforts 
ot both the library /media specialist and the subject teacher; 

4. The design of these units does demand appropri te 
subject expertise on the part of the library/media specialist. 

The following outlines of two sample subject-related units 
one for the high school student and one for the college under- 
graduate, provide example materials for this approach to in- 

i 

struction in information searching proci^sses: 

1 . "Marine and Acquatic Worsshcp'' — courtesy of 
Douglas Maltland, Swampscott High School, 
Swampscott, MA. 

2. "Information Is Power: A Library Skills Work- 
shop for Political Science Students" — courtesy 
of J&nvX Fr^pedman, David Kelley, and Gilbert 
Scharfenbej-gB^: , ^alem State College, Salem, MA. 
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"MARIIJE AND ACQUATIC WORKSHOP" 

A lesson plan for exploring print, audiovisual, human and 
community resources in the marine sciences was developed at 
Swampscott High School ivith the goal of informing students of 
basic reference tools in the science field aud teaching them 
.specific skills in locating and extracting informa' from 
these re.source.s. The workshop was designed for two instruc- 
tional periods, to be held in the library so that students can 
see where the materials are located and have experience working 
with the resources. The unit involves the full cooperation of 
classroom teachers. They supplement the lesson with additional 
activities requiring the use of the acquired skills and parti- 
cipate in evaluation and revision of the methods, procedures 
and assignments. 

What is the relationship of the study of science to the 
library? Scientific method of inquiry? 

Wh^t Is a library? — (1) Information, (2) Storage, and 
(3) Retrieval 

Information can take many forms — explain each f^rnt in- 
cluding its advantages and disadvantages — have examples of 
each type to pass around the room, 

1. Print 

2. Non-print 

A. IBM card — Automated data processing 

B. Microfilm vs. hard copy 

C. Microfiche vs. hard copy 

D. Microcard vs. hard copy 

K. NCR Microform of HOLY BIBLE — use with lOOX 
or more microscope to allow each student to 
view and marvel at this sophisticated develop- 
ment in information storage and retrieval. 
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What is a rcforonco book? — consulted to find a specific 
answt.T to a spoc'llic question — not read from cover to cover. 
Special sc i<»ntific library collection: 



1. MIT. Har' trd, and other college and university 
libraries 

2. General Fllectric 

3. Sylvanlu 

4. Lynn and Salem Hospital 

5. Boston Public Hospital Library Service 
0. Museum ot Science 

7. New England Aquarium 

8. Cat Cove Marine Station 



Hand out ii sting of reference works to be discussed — 
explain that reference can be a dry, dull, uninteresting sub- 
ject. However, it can be very important to you if you need to 
find a piece of Information in a hurry. 

A select I ist of major reference works is Introduced to 
the group as general or subject (specialized) according to 
kinds: Indexes^ (fncyclopedias , dictionaries, yearbooks, etc. 
A short Introduction to each reference work is given. Tell 
why it is a valuable reference and how it can help them. The 
worki discussed taken from the list in the appendix would de- 
pend on the group that you are working with. No more than 
twenty to twenty-five re*^ rence works would be discussed at 
any one time. 

Hand out worksheet : 

Assignment — Students are to look up one question for 
each reference work discussed. In answering the questions, 
the student is encouraged to examine the material he is using 
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and is asked to give only the volume number and the exact page 
number where the answer can be found. In this way, the student 
doesn't spend in<>st of his time writing down answers to the 
questions, but may spend more time examing^^the arrangement and 
set up of the reference in question. 

A list of reference works to be discussed and sample work- 
sheet assignments follow this plan. 
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REFERENCE WORKS 

Almanac of American Politica 
The Animal Kingdom 

AMimov's Biographiciil Encyclopedia of Science and Technology 

Ayefs Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 

Comparative Guide to American Colleges 
Compton's Illustrated Science Dictionary 
Concise Dictionary of Scienc e 
C ondensed Chemical Dictionary 
Congress and the Nation 
Consumer Reports 
^ounty and City Data Book 
Encyclopedia of Biological Sciences 
Encyclopedia of Chemistry 
Encjrclopedia Pf Microscopy 
Encyclopedia of Spectroscopy 



Familiar Quotations" 



Lmal Eife* ^ 



Famous First Facts 
Fieldbook of Natural History 
Gray's Anatomy 
Great Chemists 

Handbook of Chemistry and Physi cs 
Larousse Encyclopedia of Anima: 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and 1'echnology 

The Merck Index ' f 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Headers' Guide to PeriodidaT"Literature 

Roberts Rules of Order ~~ 

The Statesman's Yearbook 

Statistical Abstract of the United States 

Stedman's Medical Dictionary 

Thomas' Register of American Manufacturers 

United States Govertiment Manual 

Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopedia 

The Way Things WolFk' ^ — 

Who^s Who in Amt.fica 

World Almanac and Book of Facts 



^ 4 
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Contsross and tho Nation -~ Vol. 3 

1. Find an article fully describing the history of depletion 
allowances allowed against taxable income from mineral 
properties and timter lands. 

2. What significant decisions concerning environmental rights 
were recently made by the Supreme Court? 

3. When was Earth Day first observed? 

4. What is the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 (S3507- 
PU)2-583)? 

r>. What iiri} tht> arguments for and against building the Alaskan 
pi pol lnc»? 

(>. What leglshiLlon has been passed for the wildlife protec- 
tion of en' .angered species in the United States? 

Famous First Facts • 

1. What was the first forestry legislation enacted in colonial 
America? 

2. Describe the first agricultural experiment station in 
colonial Am«>rica. ^ 



3. Whore was Lhij^first bird refuge in the United States 
.OuUujrizod by a state? 

4. What was Uw first oceanography institution in the United 

States? 

5. Whore wore the first offshore oil wells successfully 
drilled? 

6. Why was the first windmill in the United States moved? 
Statistical Abstract of the United States — 1974 



How many fish were killed in 1972 by pollution from sew- 
erage systems? 

2. What percent of the population of Massachusetts used 
fluoridated water in 1972? 
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3. Approxlmatf?! y how many tons of solid waste were dumped 
into the Pacific Ocean by the United States in 1973? 

4. What country did the United States import the most petro- 
leum from in 1973? 

5. How many fi.sh were reported killed In 1972 by water pol- 
lution? 

6. Compare the gasoline consumption by motor vehicles in 
1960 to 1970. 



United States Government Manual 

1. What is the purpose of the Council on Environmental Quality? 

2. What is the purpose of the Office of Saline Water? 

3. What is the phone number of the Environmental Protection 
Agency in Washington, DC? 

4. What are the activities of the Federal Energy Administration? 

5. What does the Federal Maritime Commission have to do with 
water pollution? , 

6. How may copies of environmental impact statements be ob- 
tained for inspection and copying fron| the Federal Power 

Commission? 

World Almanac and Book of Facts — 1975 

1. Find a paragraph describing the atmosphere of the earth. 

2. What is the effect of speed on fuel consumption rates in 
automobiles? 

3. What is the lengtti in miles of the coastline of Massachusetts? 

4. What Is the effect of the use of air conditioning on fuel 
consumption rates in automobiles? 

5. Find some information on Earth Day. 

6. Did the final form of the Alaska Pipeline Bill contain a 
provision barring court review of the environm^tal impact 
bill? 



McGygw-n ill Encyclopedia of Science and Technology 

1. What is the purpose of the Foucault Pendulum? 

2. Find a drawing of an anemometer. 

3. To what phylum does the crayfish belong? 

4. Ninety-five percent of all the lignite in the United States 
is found in what two states? 

5. Is the Gila Monster the only poisonous lizard found in the 
United Statos? 

6. How many varieties of ratt lesnakes< are found in the United 
States? 
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"INFORMATICS IS POWER: A LIBRARY SKILLS WORKSHOP FOR POLITICAL 

SCIKNCK STUDENTS" 

To have studonLs diHcover that "information is power" Is 
the title ani broad f^oal of the 4 lesson linit jointly planned 
by library /media staff and a political science professor at 
Salem State College. The research methods course for political 
science majors stresses ptatistical survey techniques. Yet 
before students can analyze research studies, or construct 
original models they need an understanding of the topic. The 
workshop was planned to provide students with the knowledge 
to access the literature of the field referenced in books, ab- 
stracts, and indexes and to discover community and government 
agencies and human information sources as well. In addition 
to learning the appropriate research tools and' processes, the 
instruction is designed to encourage students to gain a cri- 
tical and evaluative approach to what they viewed, read, and 
heard . 

The following objectives were jointly developed by the 
library instruction team and the political science instructor: 

As a result of the ins ruction offered in the workshop, 
students will be able to: 

1. Locate political science information in print and 
mediated formats and through human and community resources, 

as evidenced by their satisfactory performance on a test given 
at the end of the workshop; 

2. Understand the role and influence of the mass media 
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»»n thc» polltlcul process as ovidenced by participation in a 
class discussion following the unit; 

3. Apply the research and evaluation skills to other con- 
texts as evidenced by their performance on a written take-home 
final examination in the political science course which in- 
volves the use of the .resources and techniques taught in the 
workshop . 

The docurocmtary film. I.F. Stone's Weekly , was shown and 
discussed <m the* first day of the workshop. After previewing 
Moveral films, ihn instructors chose this portrait of an in- 
vestigative reporter who utiliased sources of information 
available to all — newspapers, published ^vernment reports, 
and Interviews — to. expose contradictions and cover-ups in 
domestic and international affairs. In addition to providing 
a model of an extraordinary researcher, Stone's healthy skep- 
ticism of the printed word inspired the students to look 
carefully at the "facts" that are presented by government and 
media. The seltuaion of a film to introduce the themes of 
the workshop is purposeful. The instructors wanted to utilize 
mediated sources of information in their political science re- 
search . The subject matter of the film also served as an ex- 
cellent vehicle for the exploration of reference materials. 
Several assignments requiring students to investigate indexes, 
abstracts, biographical sources, and government publications 
are developed aroand the political concerns presented in the 

J0£ 
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documentary film. 

In addition to the completion of a brief test fodlowing 
the workshop and a class discussion on the r«:>le of media in 
the political process, the library instructor and professor 
provided for a carry-over of the content of the workshop. Stu- 
dents wh(» fleeted the research course were aware of the infor- 
mation i^uthorinj; and evaluation workshop was an essential part 
of their 1 earn i III?. Indeed, it was not possible to complete 
the course sat i.s factor ily if these skills were not mastered. 
The post-test and the course final examination measured student 
performance on all aspects of the course. Feedback to instruc- 
tors was made possible through a brief questionnaire given to 
the students at the end of the unit. The workshop was then 
revised on the bases of these evaluation tools. 
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"INFOKMATION IS POWER'* 
A Library skills workshop for political science students. 
Sc hedu 1 e /Out 1 i ne 

March 24 Meet in 4th floor library Func- 

tion Room 

1 . I .F. Stone Movie 

2 . Assignment 



March 26 



Meet at Circulation Desk (1st 
floor library) 

1. Instructional/directional 
Library tour 

2. Finish in Alternatives Library 
^for discussion. 



March 29 Meet in Reference Room (1st floor 

library) 

1. Discussion of political science 
bibliographic resources. 

2. Questions on assignments??????? 



March 31 Classroom 

Evaluations and post workshop 
discussion 



"The communications media are a crucial part of the power com- 
plex which sets the course of life for the nation; and to an 
extent, for the peoples of the world. The media conditions the 
citizen to think the thoughts that are preferred by government, 
industry, the military and the educational establishment — and 
the media themselves." (James Atonson, Deadline for the Media) 
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tWiw >wihilfl» if g^nfl — d y w tew (BilWt »l art witt, $iff>] 

OMMf THE YEAR'5 BEST FILMSL 

Vincent Canby. Sew York Times * Judith Crist. New York Magazine W 

$UPERBI« A RARE AGHEVEMENTI » 
EXMLARATWRHNNiT MISS m« 
A JOYTDWATCHI® DEUBHTRILi^ 

® MABIKI miSI » 



i 




FUNNY, AKOUITELY RIVETINGI 



OJMV <TK KS. 
O^MAURI-EN ORTM. 
^VINCtNT r*N8Y. 
(^ROIieRT HATCH. 
^BRUCe WILLIAMSON. 
©NAT HENTOFF. 
ODION LANDAU. 
(SMICHAEL KERNAN. 



Tiinr 

The New Yorii Timet 
The Nation 
Playboy 

Hw VOteie Vekr 

Rolttiig^one 

THe wistiiiif Ion Post 



"Every government 
is run by liars. 
Nothing they say 
should i3e believed*** 



yUHmm of tfw Qritrion, aiue Ribbon and Emily Awvdt it tht 1974 Anwrican Film Feitivai 

Thf first swaep of §11 ttrrm mw/ar twwnfi In the fnthnt'i sixtmn-yttr htttcry. 

from m/ucetionit ncticef: 



'IHirtwIoytlY tnHfttlirtwy twcrtdWy touch tng. itiyrinstto 
flw toffiit mfrflmet ponHite Imightt into tht mMfwniitnf of 
t»vtmiiwnt that •fftet Moh wtf t Miy ono of us." 

- iducMtfonl Film Utnry Entuetion Cert/ 

**HH^IV rooo w m c n d i tf . FilM wMi implieationi for tHo futtira 
. , . TIrit film it • powtrful tool for trootf ng tomt htalthy 
ifctptlstfnt toward both tht Bowmmant and tho pr9$$." 

- LeiHfers Film Revmm 



brilliant. In (uat ovor 60 mimitit. tho film ad- 
minlftwt t tonio for tho aoul. a ttrong doao of eynadim »r4 
m innooint lovo of honofty." 

- Film Mormotion (A service of the BroadcBSting 
»n(t Film Commiaion, N»tton§l Council of 
Churcfm) 



"Don't mlia it - thara it a plaoa for it atmott anywtiara. It 

nwy bt itM Tbem Him RampMat Film' for tb* Bi- 
CtfftmWf" 

- Frmfmm Mi^ine 

"Bruelt bat britlitntfy fiioeifdatf in putting bit ra^Mt fc» ffMB 
fowttolbtooRttsntdilVitof tbtvlawtr. NottholaMtoif 
tho film's virtuat it itt rwa iMetura of a man labo tottHy an- 
ioyt wftat ha tfoat for a Hvino." 

- Tfm Cethotle tifm Newsletter 

"If you 'ra an atfueaiw^, ito tha noxt pan^slion a favor and 
ihow «om tfilt fUml" ^^^^ Kauffmenn,Tho Nww Republic 

Recommeneled /tor sdtocM end adult audiences tfy: 

The Miskfitt * Ma^Mx * Fttm Naivt * Madia& Matfiotft 



An hour-iang portmit of Wtuhington neunpapmnan IF. Stane^ f^t eoifen hk approach to the item ond 
iom* of the reportage that made hit one^tnan newpaper a monument of American Joumaiitm. 

A fltan bgr Jany ^Fiidi Jro 

LF. STONE'S WEEKLV 



tut. mi? M (Ml) m.«s4* 
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INI- OHM ATI ON IS POWIlIt : A Library Skills Workshop 
i«»r Politic.'ii Sfionce Students 



tgnincnt in lii)rary skills ~- sample questions 



LIBRARY CATALOG 



If you were invest igat ing "Public Opinion" for a research 
paper in political science, cite four additional subject 
headings you could use. 



Using the Library o_f Congress Subject Headings , under what 
headings would you find information on Straw Votes? 



INDEXES 



How would you locate a short list of articles written by 
I.F, Stone? 

Investigate the Public Affairs Information Service . What 
types of periodicals are indexed? Cite some subject 
headings which are relevant to Political Science. 

/ 

GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

If you wantoci to find federal government publications on 
urban problt^ms, where would you look? Cite some agencies 
which publish materials on this subject. 



STATISTICAL SOURCES 



Almanatrs ar«' very useful for answering factual questions. 
Which of the following may be located in the World Almanac ? 

a. How to obtain a passport? 

b. How to become an Amerrcan citizen? 

c. U.S. Parc_^l Po.st ratp^? 

d- How to apply for a patent? 



106 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 



7. Can you find out, through Webster's Biographical Dictionary , 
waht Marie Antoinette's full name was and how she died? 

8. Which of the following would direct you to information on 
I.F. Stone? 

a. Webster's 

b. Biography Index 

n. Dictionary of National Biography 

d. Current Biof^raphy 

t». Init^rnatlonal Who's Who 

9. What is I.K. Stone's telephone number? Where did you find 
it? 

POLITICAL SCIENCE SOURCES 

10. Could you tell what the phrase "Hall of dead cats" means, 
also how did it originate? Indicate source. 

11. Which party is considered the part of privilege? How did 
this expression evolve? Indicate source. 



10: 
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CAPTURE IT WITH MFDIA, OR USING MEDIA AS A TOOL OF RESEARCH 

In addition to the traditional skills of outlining and 
note-taking that may be developed as a part of, or in con- 
Junction with, a proRram of library instruction, the librarian 
or media special ist may want to include the processes involved 
' in using media as a tool of research. 

Students, as well as teachers, will find that media, such 
as photographic slides, audio-tape recordings, motion picture 
photography, and video-tape recordings, are vital extensions 
of the human senses and memory facilities. These audiovisual 
media may assist the researcher in the processes of recording, 
preserving, and presenting to others the audio and visual in- 
formation gathered in researching a course assignment of a 
topic of personal interest. 

Coals for this component of the instructional program may 

be to: 

1 . Guide students in developing insights into the 
use of media in the researching process to re- 
cord data found; 

2. Encourage students to explore the various media 
for use In recording aspects of specific research 
projects ; 

3. Help the potential user examine the advantages 
and limitations of each medium for recording in- 
formation from a variety of sources; 

4. Demonstrate the use of media as a first-hand 
approach to recording primary, as well as 
secondary, data; 
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5. (Utific .studcniH in considering how the media used 
• In r<'« i»r(i Lhi* I n { orm.'i L 1 on may be a potential ve- 
hlfh' to (iri'Htmt their flndlnKS to otbelrs. 

With those ^.'tMils as a basis for planning a unit of Instruc 
tion on the use 'ff media as a tool of research, the design fpr 
implementation miy follow the considerations of the outline 

I 

f 

below: ^ 

1. "fcapture It With Med^a: Using Media as a Tool of 
Research" — 

LX • ^ ■ 

a. Establish the theme: media as tools of research' 

b. Raise the consideration of media as data-^gathering 

devices 

c. Connect concept to needs and assignments in 
resoarch 

2. "Tools of Research" 

a. Show two valuable technitiues for recording 
data c 

(1) Pen and paper, and ^ ^ 

(2) Media devices 

b. Consider media to record data from first-hand 
experiences or phenomena, or secondary sources 

c. Suggest media as a thorough recc d of the data, 
sometimes beyond the capabilities of human per- 
ception and memory , ' ^ 

3. "The Media to Use" -- 



a. Audio, visual, and audiovisual media should 
b€» considered 

b. Devices Include: audio-tape recorder, photo- 
graphic slide camera, motion picture camera, 
video camera with video-tape recorder 

4. "Choosing the Most Appropriate Medium" — 

a. Nt>€»d for user evaluation of the devices and 
techniques 

b. Euch medium has advantages and limitations 
in relation to the data being recorded 

fc. Each medium should be considered for its 
own characteristics 



lOi) 
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d. Each medium should be comparf-' to others 
avai 1 able 

~ e. Future use of Ihe recorded data 
5. "Some Characteristics of the Media" — 



Audio- tape recording 

(1) Simple'' to operate 

(2) Readily available 

(3) Easy to edit 
Video-tape recording 

(1) Captures action 

(2) Audio |Lnd visual combined 

(3) Immediate playback 
Photographic slides 

(1) High quality-color and detail 

(2) Freeze action 

(3) Flexible sequence 
Motion picture photography 

(1) Realistic images 

(2) Moving sequences 

(3) Special techniques 



6. '^Other Selection Considerations" — 



a. 



b. 



c . 



d. 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 



Media equipment available to the researcher 
Time constraints on the project 
"Skills or experience /and assistance needed 
Costs for materials 



7. "From Research to Presentation" — 



a. 



b. 



c. 
d. 



Al 1 these .media used to record data in the 
research proce'ss can then be used later to 
present the findings to others 
Some can be combined, such as an audio- 
tape and photographic slides into a slide- 
tape presentation program 

Intended audience for audiovisual presentation 
Baiting the materials 



This unit may be presented in several phases beginning 
with an initial Introduction of the concept and techniques. 
Several overhead transparencies may be designed and produced 
on the major concepts in the outline. 

The second phase of the unit may focus on an actual assign- 
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mc»nt or reseaiJsc,h project to which these concepts will apply 



an historical documentary, a record of scientific investigation, 
tt ca.so study in sociology, a comparative art project, a visual 
biography of a contemporary author, are examples. Discussion 
of the application of these techniques in response to the iden- 
tified needs of a project will serve to join the potential with 
the practical. 

The third phase of this unit may take the form of produc- 



may be based- on the development of skills and processes for 
the use of each type of media device and technique. Students 



interested in any of the techniques may join the workshop ses- 
sions. The fol lowing list of topics may be included: 



1. Planning for media productions — 

a. The purpose affects the choice of media 

b. Constraints of tim^ facilities, and cost 

c. Getting started 

2. Audio-tape recording — 

a. Selecting equipment format and tapes 

b. Operating the tape recorder 

c. Good microphone techniques 

d. Recording from other tapes or discs 

3. Photographic slides (and prints) — 

a. Selecting the appropriate camera 

b. Snapshots vs. slides 

c. Handling and operating the camera / 

d. Tips for field photography — outdoor 

o. Indoor photography with or without flash 

f. Techniques of copy work photography 

g. Enlarging and darkroom processes 




workshops and hands-on sessions 
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4. Motion i>lf?t.iiro photography — 

a. T\u' <*hara<'t«T iHt IcH of Super 8 format 
I). St ItMit vs. sound motion pictures 

c. Ilandlini^ and operating the cameras 

d. Li^htint; and exposure 

e. Techniques of cinematography 

f. Cautions essential for motion picture photo- 
graphy 

5. Video-tapegrecording — 

a. Care and handling of video equipment 

b. Operating the camera and VTR 
i c. Indoor vs. outdoor recording 

d. Adequate lighting 

e. Woriclng together in crews 

6. From recording to presenting — 

a. Consider the purpose and audience 

b. Editing techniques — 

(1 ) Audio- tape 

(2) Video-tape 

(3) Motion picture film 

c. Artwork and graphics for photogrpahy and video 

d. Dubbing in sound on a sound film or video-tape 

e. Synchronizing a slide sequence with a taped 
narration 

f . Labeling and identifying all the media 



Kemp , Jerrold . Planning and Producing _Audio- 
visual Mate rials^ 3rd ed. New York: Thomas 
V. Crowell. m^. 

There are numerous texts and handbooks available 
on techniques of media production. Equipment 
operation pamphlets, included with new equipment 
purchases, provide helpful operation sequences 
and outlines, as well as visuals for overhead 
transparencies. Manufacturers, such as Kodak, 
Sony, 3M Company, and Ampex publish and distri- 
bute reference materials on production techniques. 
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WirOLK COUKSK SYI.LABUS 

The whole course in information searching and resources is 
seldom fo^nd at the college level and almost non-existent at 
the secondary. The decision to adopt a whole course into the 
curriculum of a high school or college may be based on the 
rationale that substantial knowledge of information resources 
and skill in searching processes are: 

1. Fundamental to successful completion of academic 
research assignments; 

2. Important to career choice and development in an 
ever-changing, techno .ogy-based society; 

3. Necessary components of basic skills education; 

4. Useful in the pursuit of personal interests and 
avocations; 

* 5. An important foundation to life-long learning; 
6. Essential to informed, participant democracy. 

The whole course in information searching and resources 

may take different forms, scope, and duration. Many colleges, 

for example, have one semester, one-credit courses in using 
» 

library resources and developing research skills. Courses may 
be gl-en separately or integrated in scope and assignment with 
English or Humanities courses or a cluster of communication 
Cv.urses. 

The advantages of the whole course approach are the more 
complete coverage of processes and skill development in searching 
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Ml ml i>Ki('f< ntui iIh' of Information reHources included, 

t ht» ttii' t iiHli>noi siictli roluioU LopicH a« evaluation of sources, 
writing a research paper, expansion of the scope of resources 
beyond the library to human, media, and community sources of 
information, and developing skills and processes for using 
audiovisual devices and techniques to record data found (see 
Section D of this Chapter) and to present research findings 
to other people. 

The limitations to the whole course are the acceptance of 
a course in information searching and resources as a legitimate 
and needed component of the curriculum, the demands on the time 
of the professional staff, if coordinated with other courses, 
design and planning and revision efforts on behalf of all in- 
structors concerned, and the need for a positive attitude re- 
garding teaching librarians as they move into formal teaching 
roles . 

The example provided in th^s section is a three-credit 
whole course in information searching and media communication 
currently being taught at Salem State College as a part of an 
elective interdisciplinary program for Freshmen, course materials 
courtesy of Harold Bantly, Salem State College, Salem, MA. 
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COURSK LYLLABUS 



EDUCATION 125 — INFORMATION SEARCHING & MEDIA COMMUNICATION 

COURSE: Education 125 — Information Searching & Media Com- 
munication Sections 01 and 02 (part of the Interdis- 
ciplinary Program called Project ASC). 

MEETINGS: Monday, Wednesday, Friday — Section 01: 8:30- 9:20 a.m. 

Section 02: 11:30-12:20 a.m. 
Classroom is located on the Lower Level of the Library 
Class meets often in other areas of the library (see 
schedule or instructor). 

INSTRUCTOR: Dr. Harold A. Bantly, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
\ cation; Office: Lower Level, Library, L-02; 

Telephone extension — 485; Office Hours as an- 
nounced in class and posted on door. 

ATTENDANCE POLICY: Attendance will be taken during the semester. 

Students are evaluated on class participation 
and contribution to the sharing of information. 
Attendance is strongly recommended due to the 
Importance of class presentations, guest speakers^ 
media presentations, and seminary discussions on 
assignments. 

TEXT: Barton & Swidan, REFERENCE BOOKS: A BRIEF GUIDE (Required). 

REQUIREMENTS: Students in this course are required to complete 

six information searching journal assignments. 
They are assighed periodically throughout the 
semester (see the schedule of classes for dates) 
every week and a half or two weeks. Details of 
these journal assignments will be distributed in 
class and* discussed. The following topics are 
'•overed: 

1 . Getting .the Facts — Sources of brief 
Information 

2. What's in the News — Indexes to cur- 
rent information 

3. Biography — Inf orm:i,tion about people, 
living or dead 

4. Geography — Sources of geographical 
information 

5. Criticism — Opinions from people about 
topics and works 

6. Special Subject Resources — Sources of 
information in special subject areas 
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In addition to those journal assignments , there 
is a final project presentation. Each student 
will select a topic or problem area, research 
it, using library, media, human, and community 
resources and present their findings to the 
class (details will be distributed and discussed 
in class). 

EVALUATION: Final grade for this course will be based on 

(a) journal assignments; (b) final project pre- 
stmtation; and (c) class participation and con- 
tributions (see details on assignment Handout). 
Penalties for late assignments will result in a 
IvHs than full credit grade. 
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EDUCATION 125 — INFORMATION SEARCHING & NfEDIA COMMUNICATION — 



We hope to accomplish the following objectives in our course 
In Information searching and media communication by the gnd 
of the semester. After having accomplished the course activities 
and assignments, the student will be able to: 

1 ... formulate approaches to information sources to meet indivi- 
dual needs. 

We hope to help you select, utilize, and present to others 
the most useful information from resources available on 
campus and in the surrounding community. The course has 
been designed to coordinate with your present information 
needs. We will approach the information resources which 
will be of the most benefit to you in writ ins the papers, 
or preparing the projects currently needed for your courses, 
or for your personal interests. 

2... develop t>earching strategies by which to find information 
pertinent to the need or in^rest. 

We shall explore how you can develop information searching 
strategies which will help you determine the scope and 
depth of your topic, which will utilize your own background 
of Information and build on it, and which will offer you 
clues and procedures to searching that will lead you to 
information sources. 

3... explore and locate a wide range of sources of information 
ort-campus and beyond. 

You will learn to consider four categories of information 
resources — LIBRARY, MEDIA, HUMAN, and COMMUNITY sources 
of information. Through journal assignments, class dis- 
cussions, and a final summary project, you will discover 
sources and approaches to information which you can utilize 
in your current and future college work, in your career, in 
your community interests, and for life-long learning needs. 

4... develop an evaluative approach to the use of information 
resources. 

Assignments and discussions encourage students to look at 
information sources critically. How do you know that the 
articles you read or the film you saw are accurate and 
objective? By what factural basis did the author or pro- 
ducer establish the works? Does the medium or form of 
expression affect the message? By leaning how to evaluate 
and annotate an information source th^student will learn 
to examine the sources. 



OBJECTIVES 
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.us<» modlu «r«ul ivfly as an effective tool of research and 
as a vohii-h- t)r moans of communication. 

Class sossions will include demonstrations of techniques 
for usinR media to gather information. An audio-tape re- 
corder may bo used to record information in a speech or in 
an intervit^w with a human resource. A camera can record 
an historic site or a social problem situation. Your media 
record In film or on tape can later be used as a part of a 
presentation of your research findings to others, 

.consider and evaluate the influence of the mass media on 
our society. 

We hope to help you develop "media consciousness" — an 
awareness and consideration of the mass media as a force 
In our llvos. We will consider the roles of media in 
today's world, and how the various mass media affect our 
consumer docisions, our political views, as well as our 
cultural and social values. ♦ 
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EDUCATION 125 ~- INFORMATION SEARCHING k MEDIA 



Sept. 4 Holiday! 

6 Introduction to course. Information 
Resources pre-test . 

8 Students as human resources in the course. 

11 "Getting the Facts" — Sources of ready- 
reference information. (Journal assignment 
assignment #1) 

13 Tour — The card catalog, classification 
systems, and reference. 

15 Information searching strategies — a 
review. 

18 Guest .speaker — Resources of the public 
1 ibrary . 

20 Seminar discussion on Journal #1. 

22 "What's in the News" — Using indexes to 
periodicals. (Journal assignment #2) 

25 Tour — The periodical collection and 

microf i Im.s . 
27 Locating; and using community resources. 
29 Source.s o{ information in media forms. 

Oct. 2 Tocir — Resources of the Instructional 

Media Center. 
4 Seminar discussion on Journal #2. 
6 "Points of View" — Sources of criticism 

and opinion. (Journal assignment #3) 

9 Holiday! 

11 Inff>wat ion ficath<»rinK through opinion 
poi 1 inf^ . 

13 How to ])r<^pare an annotated bibliography 

of SOU!*<'<'S. 

16 Using RK'tiia as a tool of research — an 
Introduft ion . 

18 Recording: data with media devices. 
20 Seminar discussion on Journal #3. 

23 "What's What on Who's Who" ~ Sources 
of bio^;niphy. (Jenirnal assignment #4) 



JL.#1 



JL.#2 



JL.^3 



Schedule of Classes 



Assignments Due 
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2r> How lo intt rvii'W human resources with 

u t afK' r<'{*f»rdor . 
27 M^x^n^! una other tafM? recording 

t tuthn I qiu's . 

30 A bioj^ruphlcal sketch ot I.F. Stone. 
Nov. I Discussion of the film: "I.F. Stone's 
Weekly. " 

3 Seminar discussion on Journal #4. 

6 "Where in the World" — Sources of geo- 
graphical information. (Journal assign- 
ment #5) 

8 Techniques for recording data through 

3lide photography. 
10 Presenting information findings with a 
Glide-tape program. 

13 "Eureka!" — The discovery of biblio- 
graphies. 

15 Seminar discussion on Journal #5. 
17 "It's Your Choice" Special subject 
resources. (Journal assignment #6) 

20 More on special subject resources. 
22 Holiday! 
24 Holiday! 

27 Seminar discussion on Journal #6. 
29 Using film and video-tape to record 
informat ion . 

Dec. 1 Techiques for motion picture photography 
and video-tape recording. 

4 The maws media as an influence on our 
lives. 

6 Media consciousness and the evaluation 

of mediu information. 
8 Presenting your information findings to 

others . 



Assignments Due 



JL.#4 



JL.#5 



JL.#6 



11 Class presentation workshop. 
13 Class presentation workshop. 
15 Final project — class presentations 



FINAL 
PROJECTS 



Exam Period — Final project — class presentations. 
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linUCATlON 125 - - INFORMATION SEARCHING & MEDIA COMMUNICATION — 

m 

COURSE ASSIGNMENTS AND EVALUATION 



Wo arc all learning "for its own sake/* but when the semester 
end«, "whatdyaKet?" Is still the question on the minds of many 
students. 

Your evaluatiHh and grade in this course will be based on your 
work in three areas — (1) Journal Assignments; (2) Final Pro- 
ject and Report; and (3) Class Participation. More information 
on these three areas and assignments below! 

I. JOURNAL ASSIGNMENTS: 

A. Purposes 

1. To guide you in the exploration of sources of in- 
formation in four areas — library, media, human, 

• and community. 

2. To help you dvelop an evaluative approach to in- 
formation resources. 

3. To consider and examine the alternative sources of 
information as well as the traditional. 

4. To share techniques of information searching and 
sources of information with other member of the 
class, 

5. To help each student develop her/his own informa- 
tion searching processes. 

B. Assignments 

1. There will be 6 journal assignments during the 
semc?ster. 

2. Each journal assignment will consist of a se; of 
questions, problems, or case studies which will 
direct you in a search for information resources 
on a particular topic, such as "biographical re- 
sources," or on a type of sourbe, such as "ready 
reference sources." 

3. Due dates will be announced in class and are also 
giv<>n on the course schedule; when due, each stu- 
dent should be prepared to discuss sources and 
searching strategies in class and turn in a written 
paper for evaluation. 

4. Emphasis will be placed on the searching processes 
and the sources found. 
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C. Evaluation 

1. Evaluation will be based on the exploration of ap- 
propriate resources of information, and the develop 
ment of effective searching techniques. 

2. In addition, proper bibliographic entries and good 
source annotations will be part of evaluations of 
assignments when stated in the journal. 



II. FINAL PROJECT AND REPORT: 

A . Purposes 

1. To explore information resources on a ,topic of your 
choice . 

2. To choose the most appropriate searching strategies 
and synthesize the information searching process 
for a research assignment. 

3. To report the results of your research to others 
in an effective manner usini. ippropriate materials 
and sources of information. 

B. Assignments 

1. The final project will be developed in small groups 
and coordinated with English, Speech, and History 
assignments. 

2. Tho student (s) will choose their own topic. 

3. Tho 1 inal project will consist of two parts an 
oral and media presentation, and a written outline 
and bibliography. 

4. Class presentation 

a. approximately 15-minute oral presentation 
in class on assigned date. 

b. prepare a written outline of the presen- 
tation . 

c. includes an introdvict ion to explain choice 
of topic and development of searching 
.strategies. 

d. emphasis is on the searching processes 
followed to get the historical data. 

p. should also include appropriate examples 
of resources. 

f. must show evidence of the use of media as 
a tool of research to record some of the 

f indings . 

g. should include evidence of the exploration 
of library, media, human, and community 
rosource.s on the topic. 
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h. prost^ntat ion a<id written -outline should 
conform to the guidelines present. in ,^ 
Speech class .^nd English class. ^ 

i. include media in tl^e presentation, using 

one or more forms of media — slides, . . 

tape, slide-tape, motion picture, video- 
tape. 

j. can incorporate the media used to record • 
the historical data. 
5. Bibliography 

a. prepare a written bibliography of the 
sources of information found and used' 

in this project. ' 

b. include all resources — library, media, "^i.^ 
human, and community. 

^- ^^<^h entry should be annotated briefly. 

d. bibliographic entries should conform to 
the correct forms as presented in the 
English course and grammar references. 

C. Evaluation 

1. Evaluation of presentations and papers will be 
based on : 

a. a meaningful sequ€?nce which follows the 
searching processes used. 

b. evidence of appropriate use of the four 
categories of resources — library, media, 
human, and community. 

c. valid evidence 6f the appropriate selec- 
\ lion And use of media asf a means of re- 

( cording research. 

d. some technical competence in the use of 
media in the class presentation. 

e. the quality of the annotated list of re- 
sources in the paper. 

2. Each participant should make a meaningful contribu- 
tion to both the paper and the presentation. 



III. CLASS PARTK IPATION: 
A. Purposes 

1. Class participation is essential to the learning 
process. ^ 

2. Att<'ndance and participation in class allo\vs the 
sharing f)f searching strategies and resources dis 
covoiH'd in tho searching process. 
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D. AsNl^nmcniH 

t. Kttfh student will be expected to participate in 
tho class clscusslons on the journal assignments. 

2. Each student will bo expected to shart the results 
of her/his searching processes, 

3. Each situdent will be expected to provide a written 
critique of each final project presentation made 
by the other students. 

C. Evaluation 

1. Evaluation will be based on the extent and quality 
of class participation related to the assignments 
and class activities. 
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SAMPLE WORKSHEET 

JOURNAL #2 -- 'WHAT'S IN THE NEWS; USING INDEXES TO PERIODICALS" 



1. One purpose of this assignment is to have you learn to use 
indexes to find articles on topics, news items or stories 
in the news which were printed in magazines, journals, or 
newspapers. 

a. Select :i topic of interest from this list: Middle East; 
Blizzard of '78; communications; earthquakes; Anwar 
Sadat; Menachera Begin: Quincy Market; solar energy; or 

a sports or entertainment topic (but not current within 
the last 1-2 months). 

b. Read what Barton & Swidan have to say about "periodical" 
indexes. Also, check your class notes. 

c. Locate your topic or news item in at least four different 
periodical indexes in the college or a public library. 
Use one newspaper index, one general periodical index, 
and two subject periodical indexes in your searching. 

d. List the indexes used and briefly compare the features 
of each one (including the sub-headings used for your 
topic). Note a few magazines or newspapers where the 
topic or news item may be founff (see #2. a. below), 

2. Another purpose of this assignment is to have you compare 
the way your item or news story has been reported in the 
newspapers or magazines. 

a. Find and read the reporting of your topic or news 
sotry in at least three or four different newspapers or 
magazines: include at least one newspaper article on 
microfilm, and one article from the alternative or re- 
ligious press. 

b. List your newspaper and magazine articles in biblio- 
graphic entry form (see Harbrace or Lester for help). 

c. Write a brief paragraph or two comparing the articles 
you road as to style of writing, points of emphasis, 
key words, headlines, slant or bias or opinion of the 
reporter, scope of coverage, location in the newspaper 
or raaga/5ine, etc. 
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d. When you read an article in a newspaper or magazine 
how do you know you are reading the truth? How does 
the presentation of the story affect you, the reader? 
Do the editors^ influence the story written? Do the 
advertisers affect the article? 

Identify tho following in a sentence or two for each; in- 
clude the LC call letters and numbers when applicable: 

a. Ul rich's International Periodicals Directory 

Ayer ' s Directory of Newspapers 

^* ^orkint; Press of the Nation 

d. Alternative Press Index (include the location) 

^' Uai^ liist of Periodicals . 1976 , Essex County Cooperating 
Libraries ^ ^ ~ 

f • P • A » I > S * 

f^' ^^cts on File 

h. linedex (include location) 
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Does It Work? 
Program Evaluation 



NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 



PROGRAM 




DEVELOPMENT 





APPROACHES 
AND METHODS 



PROGRAM 
EVALUATIONJ 



Once you have written general goals and specific objectives 
for your library instruction program, designed activities to 
carry them out, and have actually taught your students how to 
use the library, you might feel you deserve a rest, and don't 
need to go any further with your program. You may feel this 
way, but if you stop here, you will have left out a very impor- 
tant step, evaluatior. 

* 

WHY EVALUATE 

Library instruction evaluation can have many purposes. 
The methods you use, and the way the results are stated will 
depend on which of these aims you have in mind. Five reasons 
to evaluate are: 

1. To see how much the students have learned about how 
to use the library, and how well they use this knowledge in 
actual practice; 

2. To help decide whether you have used the best methods 
to teach them, cr whether there are alternate methods which will 
be more effective; 

3. To determine whether you have done a good job of 
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carrying out thv instruction; 

4. To demonstrate where the program was successful and, 
thoroi'ortj , prov iUf evidence for continued or increased adminis- 
trative? support; and 

5. To assosH student attitudes toward the library and 
library instruction. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLI-IS OF EVALUATION DESIGN 

You should ask yourself as you devise any method of evalu- 
at ion : 

1 . What do you want to evaluate? 

2. Is this an appropriate method? 

3. Is this method valid? 

4. Who will use this evaluation? 

You should write specific answers for those questions and keep 
thf^m in front of you as you design specific eval'iation instru- 
ments and methods. 

llt^w can you be sure that your library instruction is suc- 
ri'sstul? To do this, you need to compare the results of your 
pro»;ram to your oriffinal jjoals and specific objectives. Just 
as your toachiiH!; methods and activities should come out of 
your <»b.joct i vos , so also your methods of evaluation can be de- 
signed in advant't^ to match both the original objectives and 
the contt?nt of, what is taught. Many methods of evaluation can 
bt» used, as lon^? as you can explicitly show how they tie into 
each step in your program. For example, your evaluation of 

1?S 
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.students' learning; may be? most clearly demonstrated when you 
select questions for a quiz, exercise, or final test from 
examples or exorrises you actually used in your instruction. 

One Keneral m«?thod of measuring the effectiveness of your 
Instrut t itm is to ofit ablish an experimental group which is 
^Ivfn Inst rm-.t ion . ^nd a ttontrol group which is either given 
m, in.st ruction, t.r i<i givon instruction by a different method. 
To in.surc u valid result using a control group, you must make 
suro that the control group and the test group are treated in 
exactly the same way in every respect except the method you 
are trying to measure: in motivation, other instruction received, 
etc. If there is no difference between the scores of the ex- 
perimental Kroup and the control group, then the experimental 
instructi<)n <-ith«*r is useless, or is not superior to the other 
method oi I nst.fiK- 1 ton . 

Decisions on what instruction is needed can come from de- 
sij^iiinj^ and usin^; ovaluaLion methods in reverse order: before 
tiu' d«'s i^-n of your Instruction methods. This method is a con- 
croLe d<«monstrat ion of the advantage of tying evaluation 
m(^thods to library instruction objectives. Once beh^tvioral 
objectives for library skills have been decided, evaluative 
(juestinns are designed to test whether these objectives have 
been met. Thest- evaluative questions can then be used as a 
pre -test to discover whetlier the students were already able to 
do these lil)rarv skills. If they were, then instruction in 
lhe.se library skills is unnecessary. Those questions which 

12a 
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ur«' n<»t sucttossi u I I y answ<;rccl then determine what is to be 
tuuKhi . and can used lutor as a post-test to determine 
whotluT tho teat;hinj; has boon successful. This same test can 
bt» adni in i .stored t(» a control Rroup made up of people who have 
demonstrated library skills (i.e., a group of librarians); if 
they are not ablo to answer the questions on the pre-test , then 
the qmsstlons art* either confusing and need to be rewritten, or 
t'lse what is to be taught will be too difficult for students 
with littlo library experience.* 

It you are using sampling techniques to collect evaluation 
data, it is impe)rtant that tho students you use as a sample are 
.solcctod randomly; a mathematician or a book on statistical 
surveying can .suggest how to guarantee such a sample. Otherwise 
it i.s possible la select an experimental group that you know is 
tavorablr» to a e«*rtain type of instruction, and a control group 
that is not, antl make the experimental instruction appear 
superior, when il was the* bias in the group selection that was 
t ht* c*aust* for bailor scrorcs. 

Anothi^r ^t-nc^riil principle is to use an uninvolved person to 
Sitirt' thf (wuhiaiii>n i nst rumc^nt s . A person who is involved 
in t lu* pr4^KJ*5ini u nds to bias the scoring in favor of his pro- 

♦Marvin K. Wiji^jins, ''Evaluation in the Instructional Psy- 
i holo^cy Modol Jji Univorsity of Denver Conference on the 
Kvulualiim of Library Instruction, 1973, Fvaluating Library 
Usi- Instruct ion : Papers . ed. by Richard J. Beeler (Ann Arbor, 
MI: Piorion Pross , 1975), p. 91, 

This is a vc^ry important volume of papers for the topic of 
library i»valuation. and will bo herc^after cited as: Evaluating 
LJ^brary Uso InMt n i< - 1 i on > 
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Kram. Another w;iy to guarantee unbiased scoring is to combine 
the responses of both the exjlerimental (or test) group and the 
control group, and score them blind: without knowledge of the 
rosponders' personal identity or which group they are in.* 

While it is preferable for" the librarian/media specialist 
to df»sign and tcaoh a library instruction program, in some 
.schools it is th(» practitte for individual teachers to design 
and t«»uch thoir own versions of library instruction. Where 
this is tho cast", ihe librarian should attempt to review the 
teacher's instructional materials and exercises with the teacher, 
to make sure that the evaluation instruments match what j^ac- 
tually taught and that they cover all the essential library 
skills. Perhaps a standard library skills post-test could be 
administered to all students in the school's library instruction 
program to show individual teachers whether their course content 
and (t'uching per fcirmuncf measure up to a common standard. 

MIITIIODS OK KVAl.UATION: INFORMAL METHODS** 

!. I't'tMlbiMk during instruction. This remains one of the 
most ust'd mt'th(>d.s of I'va I uat ion . It takes place as you n(5tice 

*|{ichard l{. .lohnson. "Library Instruction: The Mythology 
of Kvaluation," in Evaluating Library Use Instruction , pp. 35, 
37. 10. 

♦♦Portions of this .soction are based on Thomas Kirk, "Evalu- 
ation of Library Orientation and Instruction Programs: A Taxonomy, 
uiC'onferonco on Library Oriontation for Academic Libraries, 3d, 
1^73, PI ann i n^c aihI Dovol op i ng a Library Or ientat ion Program (Ann 
Arbor. MI : Pior"ian Press. 1 97'5') , pp. 41-51. 
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your students' at tont iveness , facial expressions, the kinds of 
questions they ask, and the answers they give to your questions. 
As you give library tours, or make presentations in the class- 
room, you should be asking: the students: Do you understand this 
index entry? What does this line on the catalog card mean? Are 
there any questions about how to find media reviews? You may 
need to adjust your teaching techniques as you use this feedback. 
It would probably be good to take notes about problems that 
studc*nt« encountc»r, misunderstandings of what you presented so 
that you can lat€?r rework sections of your presentation. If 
possible, you might video-tape your library instruction class so 
that you can mf)re carefully observe and. measure these factors. 

2. Intervit.'ws with students. Talk with small groups of 
stud<?nts and ask them wh<?ther they feel they benefit from what 
Is beinj? taught , and elicit suggestions on how to make your pre- 
.sontatlon mi>re interesting. This is probably more worthwhile 
than the typical ond-of-the-course evaluation form, because you 
cnn int<»ra£*t wn)i this smaller group to help clarify their 
statojncnts. A^;ain, take notes to refer to later as you revise 
your progrjim. Students will know that you take their comments 
seritmsiy if tlwy see you recording them. 

3. The sfudont's ability to function in the library. As 

a rt^sult of your teaching;, do the students seem to bo more adept 
at u.sing tile library? Are the .student s askiftg more challenging 
reference questions? It mij^ht be good to sample your students' 
use of the library by gskin^^' a few if thoy will be willing to 
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b»' quj'sttonod about their strategy in researching a subject, 
what resources they will consult first, and how they will pro- 
ceed. Avoid couching them about the right answer. It might 
be useful to record the discussion with a cassette recorder. 
This is an informal version of the student research journals or 
worksheets which will be mentioned later. 

4. Indirf^ct feedback from casual conversations. Ask the 
teachers whether they have noticed an improvement in their stu- 
dents' papers and the use of better and more varied research 
. piuterials. What have the teachers heard about the library in- 
struction program from students? What attitudes did the students 
express about y«>u or the way you presented your material? 

FORMAL METHODS OF MEASURING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

1. Library exercises. This is an essential tool to measure 
tht»ir progress and to give students practice in using the library. 
It also helps to encourage them to interact with the librarians. 
Weaknesses in yr>ur teaching and lack of understanding on the 
part of students show up follc»wing the actual classroom presen- 
tation. It is ^;(»od to f^ivf the students different exercises so 
they Will not ho tempted t o <iopy one another's answers. 

The following examples of library exercises are taken from 
the University of Wi§cons i n- Parksi de self-paced library skills 
manual : 



^' Victor J . Cook wroto a book with tho call 

n urnbe f (HD 69 . H7cr> ) 
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2. Charles Chaplin starred in a video-tape with 
the call number (VXD. PN 162)» 

On the actual exercise sheets, the first part of the question 
differs for different groups of students so that students will 
not have the samt^ questions to answer; the student then fills 
lu the call number, or. whatf?vor is required. 

In each case, the student becomes familiar with some library 
tool, whether it is the library catalog, a reference book, or a 
periodical index. The exercises should be devised in such a 
way that there is only one clear-cut answer. 

2. Student research journals or worksheets. For this 
method, students are given a research topic which has been re- 
searched in advanoe in your library in order to make sure there 
Is enough material and to enable you to know what percentage of 
th«> rt=s{)u»-<-es they will be able to find. Students will use the 
skills they havf" been taught to find material on this topic. 
For instance, il your library instruction has taught how to find 
journal articl«'s through periodical indexes, the students would 
be expected to search the periodical indexes appropriate to the 
topic, list th< . name of the index looked in, list the topics 
looked under, list the journal articles found (in correct biblio- 
graphic form), and give the reasoning behind the choices. The 



♦Universitv of Wis^onsi n-Parkside , Basic Library Skills : 
A Self-Paced Introduction' , 5th ed. (Kenosha. WI : University 
of Wisconsin-Parkside , 1977) 

This is a t;ood example of one of the most effective ways 
t>I t<*aching library skills with the least output in manpower. 
Available from the University's Bookstore for $1.00. 
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worksheet formal can provide the students with questions under 
sections for certain kinds ol material (e.g., periodical Indexes, 
vertical file) and reminds the students of different kinds of 
material they nt't»d to look for. The journal method is completely 
open-ended and can be written or tape recorded. This method is 
more difficult to administer and can't be scored and quantified 
quite like an objective' test, but it does show the student's 
grasp of library search strateRy and knowledge of resources in 
the library settlnR. 

3. Evaluation of student bibliographies. This method is 
similar to the journal or worksheet method. You are measuring 
the results of the student's search. You c: n even use the same 
topic you pro-researched for the journal or worksheet exercise. 
In this ca.se. ixamine the finished student bibliopraphies and 
determine their adequacy. Some criteria which have been sug- 
gested by Thomas Kirk are : 

Score 

. "(a) Appropriiiteness of the material cited as 5 4 3 2 1 0 
sourees of information for the particular 
subject being studied. (Appropriateness = 
reputation of source, age, author authority) 

(b) A reasdnable number, of primary sources, 5 4 3 2 1 0 
from a variety of titles — this shows some 
confrontation with the Indexing services 

that are available. (1 point /source ) 

(c) Inclusion of the several most important 5 4 3 2 10 
secondary sources and texts in the field 

bein^c studied. (2 po Ints/ source ) 

(d) Numb«T ef references. Anything less 3 2 10 
than 10 items would raise the question 

of completeness . but varies depending on 
subj»'ct and must be considered a minor 
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Score 



point. (Less than 4 sources: o pts.; 
4-6 sources: 1 pt . : 7-9 sources: 2 pts.; 
10 or more sources: 3 pts.). 

(e) Consistent acceptable format used in the 3 2 10 
cited literature section. (Inconsistent 
format, incomplete information: 0 pts.; 
inconsistent format, complete information: 
1 pt . ; unacceptable consistent format, 
complete* information: 2 pts.; acceptable, 
consistent format, complete information: 
3 pts. )'•♦ 

4. Post-tost. When given in an objective test format, this 
can be a clear and easily-scored method to measure what cognitive 
knowledge of library skills your students have actually retained 
from their library instruction (post-test), or what the students 
you are about to teach already know (pre-test). As mentioned 
before, the pro-test^ can show where instruction needs to be 
given. If the po.st-test has been properly designed, it can be 
u.sod to comparf library skills of different groups of students 
and show which scrhoo'ls ncM'd more library instruction support. 
The post -test may only show .successful book learning and may 
not ni?cessarily measure ability to operate in an actual library 
sotting. But it does mea.sure cognitive library skill learning? 
and can serve as a basis for grading. A widely-used test at 
the college level i*? the Columbia University Library Orientation 
Test for Freshmen . A useful elementary/secondary level post-test 
may be found in Irene Gul Ictte and Frances Hatfield's Test of 



♦Thomas Kirk, "Bibliographic Instruction — A Review of 
Research," in Eva luating Library Use Inst ruction . pp. 28-29. 
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Ltbrary/Study Sk i Lis, Levt>I III (Marietta, GA: Larlin Corp.), 
1975. 

KVALUATING THE LIBRARY INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
\' 

1. Measur«>ruent against a standard set of objectives. One 
way to measure the completeness of your program's objectives is 
to compare them with objectives given in library instruction 
model statements of objectives. Such a standard for college 
libraries is the Association of College and Research Libraries 
Bibliogaphic Instruction Task Force's "Academic Bibliogaphic 
Instruction: Model Statement of Objectives" (contained in 
Evaluating Library Use Instruction , pp. 16-23). You may decide 
you don't want to include all the objectives from such standards 
in your library Instruction, but these standards may alert you 
to something you had forgotten to include. 

2. Questionnaire surveys. You can use either fill-in-the- 
blank or open-ended questions on such a survey to discover what 
your students teel about the instruction tney are getting. 

Fil 1-in-the-blank questions are limited by the range of responses 
you define, but are easi(-'r to tabulate. Here are some examples 
of this kind ot question; 

Did you find the slide- tape program helpful? Yes No 

Was the instruction session too long? Yes No 

Which type of program would you prefer? 

shorter programs on specific topics, 

such as the card catalog, the Catalog 

of Serials , the classification systems, etc. 
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an orientation to the library' omitting 
the details of how you actually locate 
materialK . 

computer-^assisted instruction 



Opon-cnded questions can ^et a greater variety of answers, and 
you can sense student attitudes toward library instruction by 
using them. Examples of these are: 

1. How could this program (tour, etc.) be improved? 

2. What could the instructor have done better in 
teaching this? 

3. What parts of this program could have been left 
out? 

4. What do you feel you need more instruction on? 

5. What did you not understand? 

. RatlnM:-scal€> surveys. This kind of survey will give 
you a more proc^ise Indication of student satisfaction or dis-- 
satisfaction than a yes or no questionnaire, but like that 
questionnaire, it measures only what you choose to include • 
Therefore, it must be carefully constructed to give a complete 
picture. Student responses generally tend to be posit ive the 
student hates in ^ive a negative evaluation of his teacher. 
The rating-scale survey gets away from this problem by allowing 
students a greater range f>f answers which do not appear to be 
clearly negative^. Here is an example of a rating-scale survey: 

«.u^ 4 ^ * .1 ^ ' always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

The instructor avoided I'onfusmg 

or useless jargon: 1 2 3 4 5 
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always 12 3 4 5 never 



The assignmt?nts were necessary 
(not busy work ) : 

In this course the instructor: 

Emphasizes conceptual under- 
standinR 

Has a genuine interest in 
students 

This course: 

Was btiring 

Helped me learn how to use 
the library better 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



The rating-scale survey can also ask questions which will reveal 
whether library instruction has changed the student's attitude 

toward the library and doing library research. A positive at- 

i 

titude will probably reflect an increased sense of library com- 
petency on the part of the student and encourage the life-long 
use of libraries. 



Gronlund, Norman E. Measurement and Evalu- 
ation iri Teaching . New York: lacmTllan, 1971. 

Kish, Lc?slie. Survey Sampling . New York: 
Wiley. 1965. 

Suchman , Edward. Evaluation Research . New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967. 



BFor Help And Inspiration 
Further References 



The following list of books and other resources includes 
some of the major "classics" in library instruction, and a 
large number of textbooks, haadouts, etc. actually used for 
all levels of library instruction, from elementary schools to 
Colleges. Those entries which include an "ED no." are ERIC 
documents, which are available from: 



ER^C Document Reproduction Service 
P.O. Box 190 
Arlington, VA 22210 



In those "ED" entries, MF=Microf iche , and HC=Hard copy. In 
all cases, postage is not included, so postage must be added . 
Many of these ERIC documents are available at Salem State 
College, Northern Essex Community College, and Tufts University 
Library. A comprehensive file of ERIC documents can be found 
at the Boston Public Library, Merrimack Education Center in 
Chelmsford, and at the Northeast Regional Educational Center. 



American Library Association, Library Instruction Round Table. 

CONTACT: Membership Services, ALA/LIRT, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611. LIRT is a meeting ground for 
public school, academic, and special librarians concerned 
with the instruction of users in effective information 
finding and using techniques. The $5.00 membership fee 
for ALA members ($10.00 for non-members) entitles you to 
the quarterly LIRT Newsletter, covering library instruc- 
tional programs and activities within ALA and other 
organizations. 
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Association For CoI!:»ki» and Research Libraries, Bibliographic 
Instruction Section (BIS) 

CONTACT: Sheila M. Laddlaw, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, ON M5S 1A5 CANADA. The "3IS" section sponsors 
proKrams at ALA conferences and has a number of sub- 
commiLtoos working on such issues as library school edu- 
^ cation lor bil>l iographic Instruction, and continuing 
education for bibllographi instruction. 

A.ssoc iat ion For Colleger and Research Libraries, New England 
Chapter, Bibliographic Instruction Committee 

CONTACT: David Kelley, Chairman, Fitchburg State College 
The New England Chapter of ACRL also has an active Biblio- 
graphic Instruction Committee. In addition to reporting 
innovations in library/media instruction throughout New 
England in a regular column in the New England Chapter 
Newsletter, this grou-p has sponsored meetings, open-houses, 
workshops, and conferences. 

On' 'oject initiated by the chapter will be especially 
helk^iul: The New England ^ Bibliographic Instruction Col- 
lection (NEBIC) at Simmons College School of Library 
Science, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA, brings together 
bibliographies, library handbooks, path-finder guides, 
eurricul\um outlines, scripts for slide-tape presentations, 
and many other resources developed by area libraries 
which wi-1 provf? helpful when you are at the point of 
designing your instructional materials. 

Bui ley, Barbara M. 

Library Keys . LAP 2. 31 p. ED 152 257 
Card Catalog . LAP 3. 31 p. ED 152 258 
gard Catalog . LAP 4. 29 p. ED 152 259 
. Igagazines . Part 1 . LAP 5. 27 p. ED 152 260 
The Parts of the Book , Part 1 . LAP 7. 27 p. FJ) 152 262 
The Parts of the Book . Part 2 . LAP 8. 30 p. KD 152 2rt3 
Reference Books . UP 9Z 28~p. ED 152 264 
Miami. FL: Dade County Public Schools, Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 1974. EDRS Price for each section: 
MF~$0.83 HC-$2.06. 

r 

HodltMi. Carol and Smith, Mary Kay. Developing Library Skills : 
lltm i[o Use the Un i versity Library , Report No. 12 . Bemidji, 
MNr B*»midji State University, 1976. 63 p. ED 153 656. 
EDIiS Price: MF-$().83 Plus Postage, HC not available. 

Textbook f(»r an <»lective college course on the library. 
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('hai»{»n.s. Hf ss. An I nrl i v i t i/.<'d Library Sk 1 11 s Program . 

.s.m.). lT»77. "liO p. i:n 1 52 297. EDRS Pricf^: MF«$0.83 
lie :i»ii.(M; i»hr; i»<,.sf M^r,. . 

Indivhluii I library instruction program for students 

in t;r:id«-.s 1 r» ; tins document Tiuinly consists of student 
uf.tivity sh«M«t. 

Cin^olani , Li I ias. Easy Editor Workshop Idea Book for School 
Libraries . 1978. Bo.x 52, Kingston, MA 02364 

A brows in^^ took of proven idt^as submitted by professionals 
in scho(»l I ibrary/modia center situations and edited and 
published by Li lias CinKi>lani. Interesting and exciting 
suggestions and techniquost that work, including several 
for programs of library instruction. Available from the 
editor for a contribution of $3.00 for publishing expenses. 

Colnmiin, Kathloon and.Dintrone, Charles. How to Use the Library . 
San Diego, CA: University of California, San Diego, Malcolm 
A. I.ov<' Library, 1974. 93 p. ED 102 995. EDRS Price: 
MF-$0.7{> IK?-$4.43 Plus Postage. 

( *>nr<'n«nff on Library Orientation, 1st, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, 1971. Library Orientation : Papers . Ed. and with 
an introduet ifin by Sul H. Lee. Ann Arbor, MI: Published 
lc)r Eastern Michigan Library, Ypsilanti, by Pierian Press, 
1972. (Library Orientation Series, No. 1). 

The -first volume of the main series in library instruct l<>n . 
all published by Pierian Press. 

Conference on Library Orientation, 2d, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, 1972. A Chal lenge for Academic Libraries : How 
il2 Mf>t ivato Students to Us« » the Library . Ed. and with an 
int roduction by Sul H. Uh^.' Ann Arbor , MI : Publish<'d for 
ilastern Michigan Univffrsity Library, Y{>slliinti. by pifrlan 
Press. 1973. (Library Orientation S<frles, No. 2). 

('f>n!er»-n<*e on U i>rary Or ientat ion , .3d, Eastprn Michigan Uni- 
versity, 1973. Plann ing and Developing a Library Orient at ion 
^* ; '.< >^ ra m : Proceedings. . . Ed. by Mary Dolner. Ann Arbor, MI : 
Published r<»r the Center of Educational Re.sources, i:ast(-rn 
Michigan University, by Pierian Press, 1975. (Library Orien- 

f f at ion Seri(»s; No. 3) . 

Conference on Library Orientation. 4th, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
ver.'^ity, 1971. Academic Library Instruction : Objectives . 
Pr<>t;rams , and Facul ty Involvement : Papers. . . Kd. by 
Hann(?lore ». liader. Ann Arbor, MI: Published for the 
Center of Educational He.soiirces, Eastern Michigan University 
by Pierian Pn-ss. 1975. -(Library Orientation Series, No. 5). 
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Coaft?rencc? on Libmry Orientation, 5th, Eastern Mlchi^;an Uni- 
versity, 1975. Kart tl ty Invol voment in Library Instruction : 
The* i r Views on inirt icipat ion in and Support of Academic 
Library Use Inst ruction : Papers and Summaries. . . Ed . by 
Hannoiore B. Kador. Ann Arbor, MI: Published for the 
Conter of Educaliona) Res()urc(?s, Eastern Michigan University 
by Pierian Pross, I97(i. (Library Orientation Series, No. 6). 

Cnnforoncf* on Library Ortcmtation for Academic Libraries, 6th, 
Eastern MiKhlKaii University, 1976. Library Instructi-on In 
the So von ties : State of the Art : Papers. . . Ed. by Hannelore 
B. ftader. Ann Arbor, MI: Published for the Center of Edu- 
cational Resources, Eastern Michigan University by Pierian 
Press, 1977. (Library Orientation Series, No. 7). 

Curriculum Guide for the Teaching of Media Skills , K-1 2 . 

Oklahoma City: Oklahotna Curriculum Improvement -Commission, 
Oklahoma State Department of Education, Library and Learning 
Resources Section, 1975. 83 p, ED 125 655. EDRS Price 
MF-$0.83 HC-$4.67 Plus Postage. 

Davies, Ruth Ann. The School Library Media Center : A Force 
for Educational Excellence , 2nd ed. New York: R.R. Bowker, 

Provides a philosophy of 1 ibrary /media programs as a 
dominant part in shaping and directing educational 
<rhange, and tht» role of the library /media specialist 
a.s "a toachfr whose subject is learning itself." » 
Gt?noral guide-lines for the teaching role of the library/ 
modiu sptieialist are given along with several chapters 
reflating library instruction and services in support of 
several subject curricula. 

••Draft Guidelines for Bibliographic instruction in Academic 
Libraries." Col lege and Research Libraries News , No. 11 
(December I976y7~l>- 3T5T7 

The eight guidelines, propurt?d by the ACRL BibI Ifigruphlc 
Instruction Task Force, are to be "an accurate reflection 
of the essential ingredients for an excellent program of 
bibliographic instruction." 

Kls, Phyllis M. and Amen, Kathleen L. , eds. Introduction to 
Bi bl iography . San Antonio, TX : Saint Mary's University, 
H)77. 152 p. KD 156 107. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 HC-$8.69 
PI UK age . 

The basic text for a library instruction course at 
Saint Mary's University. 
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(iil Ifspip , John T. unci Spirt, Diana L. Creating a School Media 
Pni^rum. N« w York; H.Il. Jowker, 1973. ^ 

An cwtTull tiKf. on both the principles and practices of 
cn ailnK, or^anizinK, and administering a school media 
oenttjr. I'ocusfs on praotical considerations, including 
u n«)od «-h:iptf'r on dosii^ninj? and evaluating in instruc- 
tional prof^ram in media research skills. 

Gronlund, Norman E. Measurement and Evaluation in Teaching . 
New York: Mucmillan 1971/ 

Helpful for piaininK a general background in education 
evaluation. 

Hart, Thomas L. , ed. Instruction in School Media Center 
Use. ChiQa^o: American Library Association, 1978. 

Provides the media specialist with teaching ideas, games 
and .simulations, for locating materials, using the card 
catalog, and u.-;ing reference works Special sections 
discuss library skills tests and audiovisual equipment. 
Bibliography of print and non-print instructional materials 
included. 

Johnson; liruci- I., and «)thors. Methods of Library Use: Handbook 
for Bibliography I . Berkeley: University of CalifornTa"i 
School of Lfibrarianship, 1976. 153 p. ED 129 340. EDRS 

" Price: MF-»$0.83 HC-$8.69 Plus Postage. 

"Written for an undergraduate course at the University 
of California at Berkeley, this handbook also serves as 
a general text on library use," This has been a much- 
used resource for academic library instruction. 

Journal of Acaciomic Librari un ship. Mountainside Publishing, 
Inc., 1180 I.fJinboro Drlvf, iTfiuldor, CO HO.'KKi. (bimonthly) 
$16.00 por yf*ar tft i nrl I v i duu 1 s , $2H.OO por ytvir l«> Insti- 
tutions; spcftial inst ituL i final rate 'of $16.00 por year Is 
available to .small librariffs with total annual book budgets 
under $10,000, and to all elementary and high school libraries 
media centers. 

An excel lont source of ideas for library instruction, 
«'speeially in the .section "Library Instruction: A Column 
of Opinion" by practicing library instructors. 

Kfinp. Jerrold K. In.'^t ruct ional Design : A Plan for Unit and 

t'^*' Development . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, TWfl . 

Although u few years old, Kemp's small book clearly and 
simply prc'sents the procedures and considerations impor- 
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tant for the? (h'si^fn and planninK of instructional programs. 
An <»xc<jfllunt Crame of ref orcnce . 

Kemp, Jerrold E. Planning and Producing Audiovisual Materials , 
3rd ed. New YorlT! TfTomas Y. Crowell, 1975. 

One of the bvnt reference guides to the production of 
audiovisual materials. Extensive outline of steps for 
planning and designing the production. Includes clearly 
illustrated instructions for producing graphics, over- 
head transparc'ncies , audio-tape rrcordings, photographic 
.slides and filmstrips, and motion pictures. 

Keroack, Ann. A Basic Behavioral Objectives Library Package . 
'(s.l.: New Hampshire Vocational Technical College), 1977. 
18 p. ED 136 819. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 HC-$1.67 Plus 
Postage. 

A self -instructional library learning package for freshmen 
students at New Hampshire Vocational Technical College. 

Kirk, Thomas. The Development of Course-Related Library and 
Literature Use Instruction in Undergraduate jScience Programs , 
Vol. 1-4. Richmond, IN: Earlham College, iWT. Vol. 4. 
ED 152 230 — ED 152 233. EDRS Price for each volume: 
MF-$0.83 HC-$4.67 Plus Postage. 

Describes course-related library instruction programs 
for undergraduate science courses. Vols. 2-3 contain 
various exercises. 

Kodak Publication, Planning and Producing Slide Prograys . 

S-.'JO. Rochester, NY: Slot ion Picture and Audiovisula;i Markets 
Division, Ea.stman Kodak Company, 1975. 

An excellent reference for the planning and development 
of slides, slide sequencf?s, with the addition of accom- 
panying sound. Includes chapters on film Hnhutllori and 
exposure, proparing artwnrk, and slide? copying. (Jompro- 
hensive and goe.s beyond the basics. Available in photo- 
graphic departments. 7; 

» 

•'Library Skills," Previews . ^ 

Monthly issut^s include audiovisual materials for library 
i>r itMitat ion nnd instruction in the u.se of specific re- 
souroes. Thorough physical description of materials are 
ucoompun i t.>d by signed reviews. 
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Lubans, John Jr. , od. Educat ing the Library User . New York: 
R.R. Bowker Conpany, 1974.- , 

A collection of individually-authored articles on 
library instruction from elementary level to university 
and public library situations. Viewpoints on the ra- 
tionale for educating the library user precede sections 
on faculty involvement, implementation of various ap- 
proaches, and technl^iues for evaluating library Instruc- 
tion prof^rams. This is the basic work on libfary in- 
struction. 

Luban.s, John Jr. , ed. Progress In Educating the Librai*y User. 
New York: R.U. Bowker Company, 1978 . 

Recent tr|?cis>s and now directions in teaching library 
skills afMx^i^r**^ In this work. 

Mager. Robert V. Preparing Instructional Objectives . 2nd ed. 
Belmont, CA: Fearon Publishers, 1975. ' 

The classic work on instructional objectives In education. 
A self-instructional, programmed text designed to present 
the basic elements in the process pf writing objectives 
for instructional programs. 

Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners. 

CONTACT: Librarian, 64^' Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02215. 
Phone 617-267-;g400 or Toll Free 1-800-952-7403. Open 
9-5 weekdays, the BLC library contains a small, specialized 
collection of books, pamphlets, and journals In the library/ 
modia fi(jld, some of which is available for loan. In ad- 
dition, the professional staff is available for consultation. 

Olovnik, Peter P. A Media-Assisted Library Instruction Orien- 
lat ion Program Report . Brockport , NY: State University of 
New York, Brockport College at Brockport, 1976. 55 p. 
ED 134 138. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 HC-$3.50 Plus Postago. 

Describes nine module, self -guided library .skills cour.«?e 
which uses cassette tour, and slide-tape presentation. 

Project Loex (Library Orientation — Instruction Exchange) 

CONTACT: Carolyn Kirdendall, Director, PROJECT LOEX, 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilantl, MI 48197. This 
is a national clearinghouse for academic library orien- 
tation and instruction information and materials. It was 
established in 1972 by the Eastern Michigan University 
Center ol Educational Resources to facilitate communica- 
tion amoHfcj libraries with instiuctional programs and to 
:issist libraries interested in developing such programs. 
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Tho $30. ou tn«'inbt»r.sh i p tee entitles you to tho quarterly 
LQKX News . which is ehockful of ideas, references to 
urtlc'les <»n librury/med iu instruction in recent journals, 
upcoming conference programs and workshops across the 
country, and new instructional materials added to the 
LOEX collection. These are available for loan to members 
for a two-week perit>d. The LOEX News regularly reports 
on state and regional 1 ibrary instruction groups, with 
whf)m you may want to correspond. 

Iteveal . Arlt»ne Had field. Library Instruction and Team Teaching . 
(S.I.: s.m. ) 1976. 87 p. KD 144 604. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 
IK:~$1 .(»7Plus Postage. 

Itfsfareh in sults c>n < f Tect iveness of teacher-librarian 
team tcvM-hing of library skills in high schools. 

Uominger, Carol A. , ed. Handbook for English 48 . Introduction 
to Library R<'sc»arch and Bibl iography . Davis: University of 
California, Davis, Shields Library, Educational Services 

, Program. 1975. 121 p. ED 108 670. EDRS Price: MF-00.76 
HC-$5.70 Plus Postage. 

A fine example of a handbook for a separate library in- 
struction course at the college level. 

f 

Sabol , Cathy. Librarian in th<> Classroom . (s.l.: s.m.) 1977. 
n p. ED l.^>0 985. EDRS Pricel MF-$0.83 HC-$1.67 Plus 
l*o.stage/ 

"This paper describes the experiences of one librarian 
as an Knj^ 1 i sh inst r.uctor teaching the term paper unit." 

Sfh'et in^ Media tor Learn i ng : Readings f rom Aud iovisual In- 
st ruet ion . Washingtrm, DC: Association for Educational 
Ci^mmun icat ions and Technology, 1974. 

An excel I ♦•ni col ler. t. j f»n ol reprints Irom iU*' .journal 
source material to h'-lp media professionals, etu'r Icii hint • 
spfi- ia I i t s , and If-afhers prepare courses and find ways 
of presenting material so that students learn. 

Southeastern Conference on Approaches to Bibliographic Instruc- 
tion. Charleston,. SC. P rcfceedings . . .March 16-17 . 1978. Ed. 
by Ceris«> Olu rman-Soroka . Charleston, SC : Continuing Edu-- 
eat i<)n Offi.o. Col lege t)f Charleston, 1978. 



A new and very practical collection of articles: Carla 
.Si<»iric's article on writing library instruction objec- 
I iv« r^ is ospj'cially good. 
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Sti^vons, U. and others. Aimlo : Auto- Instructional Media for 
Library Or i« ntat ion : Final Keuort . Ft. Collins: Colorado 
State Univ ersity Libraries, 1974. 27 p. ED 105 882. EDRS 
Price: MF- $0.7(3 HC-$9.95 Plus Postage. 

Techn()l(>t;ic*al A|>pl icat ions i^roject , Mini -Catalog of Inst rue- 
t tonal Sy slants and Materials . San Diego, CA: "fAP, United 
States Internal ional Un iver.sity , 1977. 

The catalf>i; was de.sisnod to serve as a vehicle for 
ereatinu: awarencrss of Innovative instruction for the 
clas.sroom. Includes a section: Library Education — 
Training, which lists a number of proRrams in library 
instruct M>n at all levels. Descriptions provide level 
target . an abstract of the system/materials, and 
whether sample lessons or materials are available. 

Trithart , David. Library Resources in Education : An Intro- 
ductory Module tor Students and Teachers . Potsdam, NY: 
State University of New York, Potsdam College at Potsdam, 
1976. 32 p. TD 124 129. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 HC-$2.06 
Plus Postage. 

University of Denver Conference on the Evaluation of Library 
Instruction, 1973. Evaluating Library Use Instruction : 
Papers, . . Kd. by Richard J. Beeler . Ann Arbor, MI: 
Pierian Press, 1975. (Library Orientation Series, No. 4). 

A very imi»ortant set of papers on library evaluation. 

Working, Richaril Hume. The Library and the Colleg e : Some 
Programs of Library Instruct ion . (s. 1 . : s . m . ) , 1 976 . 
32 p. ED 127 917. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 HC-$2.06 Plus 
Postage. 

Surveys the development of library instruction, summarizing 
the work of Harvie Branscomb, Louis Shores, Patricia Knapp, 
and Evan Farber. 

Wight. Lillian^ and Grossman, A. Max imum Utilization of School 
Library Resources . Edmonton, Alberta : Edmonton PuFTlc 
Schools. .1977. 13 p. ED 154 781. EDRS Price: MF-$0.83 
liC-$l.67 Pius Postage. 

Describes a program using a full-time teacher-librarian 
in an elementary school for library instruction, and 
gives the program's results. 
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WlHconNln» UnlviTstty -- Parkside. Library /Learning Center. 
Banlc Library Skills : A Self -Paced Introduction . 5th ed. 
Kenosha , WI : University of Wisconsin — Parkside, 1977. 

A good example of one of the most effective ways of 
teaching library skills with the least output in staff 
time. Available from the University's Bookstore for 
$1.00. 

Wisconsin, University — Parkside. Library/ Learning Center. 
B ibliographic Instruction Program . Kenosha: University 
of Wisconsin — Parkside Library/ Learning Center, 1976. 

A completo description of one of the most comprehensive 
college-lovel library instruction programs. 

^''^^^"g Object ivf'.s for Bibliographic Instruction in Academic 
Libraries . Midwest Federation of Library Associations, 1976 

A summary of proceedings of sessions of the Midwest 
Federation of Library Associations, Detroit, October 1-2, 
1975. An excellent review of the reasons for using ob- 
jectives in the development of library instruction pro- 
grams as well as the characteristics of well -developed 
objectives. Goes beyond and includes numerous samples 
and references to design of locally-produced materials 
as wej.1 as commercially-produced materials. 
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